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LITTLE FLORENCE GRAY. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 


I was in Greece. It was the hour of noon, 
And the Egean wind had dropp’d asleep 
Upon Hymettus, and the thymy isles 
Of Salamis and Egina lay hun, 
Like clouds po the bright and breathless sea. 
I had climb’d up th’ Acropolis at morn, 
And hours had fied as time will in a dream 
Amid its deathless ruins—for the air 
Is full of spirits in these mighty fanes, 
And they walk with you! As it sultrier grew, 
I lay me down within a shadow deep 
Of a tall column of the Parthenon, 
And in an absent idleness of thought 
I scrawled upon the smooth and marble base. 
Tell me, O memory, what wrote I there ? 
The name of a sweet child I knew at Rome! 
I wasin Asia! ’Twas a peerless night 
Upon the plains of Sardis, and the moon, 
Touching my eyelids through the wind-stirr’d tent, 
Had witch’d me from my slumbers. I arose 
And silently stole forth, and by the brink 
Of * — Pactolus,”’ where bathe his waters 
The bases of Cybele’s columns fair. 
I paced away the hours. In wakeful mood 
I mused upon the storied past awhile, ' 
Watching the moon, that with the same mild eye 
Had looked upon the mighty Lydian kings 
Sleeping around me—Creesus, who had heap'd 
Within that mould’ ring portico his gold, 
And Gyges, buried with his viewless ring 
Beneath yon swelling tumulus—and then 
I loitered up the valley to a small 
And humbler ruin, where the undefiled* 
Of the Apocalypse their garments kept 
Spotless; and crossing with a conscious awe 
The broken threshold, to my spirit’s eye 

elt seemed as if, amid the moonli ht, stood 
“ The angel of the church of Sardis’’ still! 
And I again pass’d onward, and as dawn 
Paled the bright morning star, I lay me down 
Weary and sad beside the river’s brink, 
And ’twixt the moonlight and the rosy morn, 
Wrote with my finger in the “ golden sands.” 
Tell me, O memory! what wrote I there ? 
The name of the sweet child I knew at Rome! 

The dust is old upon my “ sandal-shoon,” 
And still Iam a pilgrim! I have roved 
From wild America to spicy Ind, 

And wershipp’d at innumerable shrines 

Of beauty; and the peste’ art, to me, 

And sculpture, speak as with a living tongue; 
And of dead kingdoms I recall the soul, 
Sitting amid their ruins. I have stored 

My memory with thoughts that can allay 
Fever and sadness, and when life gets dim, 
And I am overladen in my years, 

Minister to me. But when wearily 

The mind gives over toiling, and, with eyes 
Open but seeing not, and senses a 

Lying awake within their chambers fine, 
Thought settles like a fountain, clear and calm— 
Far in its sleeping depths, as ’twere a gem. 
Tell me, O memory! what shines so fair? 
The face of the sweet child I knew at Rome! 





THE POET’S BRIDE. 
BY SOLYMAN BROWN, 


The bard had been roaming 
A wide world of sorrow, 
Nordream’d there was coming 
So bright a to-morrow ; 
For hope had been blighted, 
And friendship mistaken, 
And love fondly plighted 
, Unkindly poh og 
Till mem’ry was sad at the scenes of the past; 
But Beauty befriended, 
_ And kindly descended, 
In sunshine and joy, to his bosom at Jast. 


The roses were flushing 
In fragrance and blossom, 
When, bright in her blushing, 
She came to his bosom ; 
With balm in her breathing, 
And flowers in her tresses, 
In fondness bequeathing 
Her virgin ca 
She comes like a vision of hope to his bower: 
An angel of gladness, 
To banish his sadness, 
She comes like the rainbow that follows the shower. 


With throbbing emotion, 
She brought to her poet 
Her young heart’s devotion, 
Resolved to bestow it ; 








*‘Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled 
their garments ; and they shall walk with i ite ; 
worthy.” Revelation ii; 4. ae ee 


For long had he woo'd her 
By streamlet and fountain, 
And often pursued her ‘ 
° O’er meadow and mountain, 
Repeating his songs to the shades of the grove ; 
; At first, if she spurn’d them, 
Young Echo return’d them 
Entrancing her heart with the music of love. 


She sought in the wild-wood 
A garland of flowe' 
Where oft, in her childhood, 
The light-footed hours, 
With music advancing, 
And joy beyond measure, 
Around her were dancing 
In innocent pleasure, . 
As blithe as the chorusing minstrels of air; 
And oft, in her vision 
Of pleasures elysian, 
The song of the poet enraptures her there. 


With chaplets of roses, , 
Her fingers have bound him, 
And while he reposes, 
Her white arm is round him; 
And oft in her slumbers 
When dreams have alarm’d her, 
She echoes the numbers 
With which he has charm’d her, 
A talisman sure for the ills that molest ; 
And while he is keeping — 
His watch o’er her sleeping, 
She smiles in the love-dream that hallows her rest. 


The bride in her beauty 
Will never forsake him, 
Nor shrink from her duty 
Whatever o’ertake him; 
In sorrow and weeping 
What kind words are spoken! 
His heart’s in her keeping 
And cannot be broken ; : 
The heart of the minstrel is safe with his bride : 
hen, poet! awaken; 
Thou art not forsaken, ; 
An angel is with thee, thy pleasure and pride. 





| ORIGINAL TALES OF THE SEA. 





| A TRUE THOUGH TOUGH YARN, 
ABOUT PATTYGONEY AND OTHER MATTERS. 





BY TYRONE POWER, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE LosT mEIR,” ‘‘ THE KING’S SECRET,”’ ETC. 





| [Concluded from our last.] 
| ‘You were not quite so hardly used this bout, any way, Mr. 
| Tibbs,” I here put in, in order to give the old boy breathing-time, 


| firma.” 


| growled Tibbs, having readjusted his quid, “but such a blasted 
| coast I never lighted on afore. Pattygoney’s the last place God 
| ever thought of makin’—the fag-end o’ this precious world—the 
“very jumpin’-place, I do think ; and so the men said too, after they’d 
| shook themselves, and came to look about them. We see’d at 
| once there was nothing to be got by lying here, so after a sort 0’ 
| council o’ war about what course we should steer, we agreed to 
| take the advice of our junior supercargo, and start, end-on, right 
| away from the shore into the heart of the country, for he'd lived a 
| long time at Buenos Ayres, and said that by that course we should 
; soon fall on some Stanchy, where the Portuguese keeps their cattle, 
| or the cattle keeps them, as we afterwards found out. Not a single 
| biscuit had come ashore from the wreck, nor any part o’ the cargo; 
and as the ,squall had back’d right off the land, we didn’t see a 
| chance for better luck. 

| “Well, away we goes, all hands, like sodgers, plaguily down in 


| pint o’ water in to carry with us—not that it was any great things 
| we left here—and a preciovs cruise we made of it you may sup- 


next day, without seein’ a mortal soul except a few wild deer, we 
| was compelled to bring-to out of sheer starvation; and then we'd 
|‘another round palaver. Some said we should try on for that day, 
| and others that we should turn back for the wreck, seeing that the 
| wind had again shifted and was blowing hard, dead on to the land, 
| and there was a chance o’ coming by some stray prog. This party 
provin’ strongest, about ship goes the whole famished squad, one 
after the other, like ducks bearing up for a pond on a hot day. 
| Lord bless me! but next morning we was a fearful crew to look on. 
| I couldn’t help fancying, in the cold, gray dawn, that some of us 
| cast ravenous eyes now and again at one another. For seven long 
hours I don’t think there was a human voice lifted amongst that 
hundred and ten men, and I’ve often since thought that one word 











about that time would have made a mess dish of our dandy cap- 


| “since your sufferings were abridged, and you the sooner on terra- | 


| “ Why, I don’t know what you call terra-firmir, sir,” gravely 


| the mouth you may think, for we hadn’t anything we could put a | 


| pose, for after standin’ on all that day and night, till about meridian | 


|| tain—but for me and Ruth Hopkins, the boatswain, I’m sure he'd 
I never have look’d on blue water again. 
|| We made our run back in quicker time than we took to get out, 
|| and found the beach cut a very different figure than it did when we 
|| left it; there was bales and cases and casks enough, lying about, to 
fill ten such craft as the Miss Ouri, seemingly ; and wha: was best of 
all, there was some of our captain’s poultry, all alive, and as wild as 
coots ; but Billy-ducks soon managed to come round the cocks and 
hens and geese, for they every mother’s son know'd him. A half- 
dead sheep, too, we skiver’d at once, and got a precious fill-out 
with that and some rice, and precious dear some on ‘em paid for it ; 
you see they’d not wait till the rice was more than half boiled, but 
| kept stowin’ away, and drinkin’ like fishes, till after a bit the rice, you 
know, Mr. Thompson, begun to swell in the lower hold, and then there 
they was, by half dozens rolling about on the beach, croaking like 
Demarara frogs, and blown up as round as pumpkins; a jolly laugh 
we had at them, to be sure—we christen'd them ‘rice-birds.’ But 
the best fun we had was the pigs; there was eight or nine o’ them 
| devils, mostly China-men, all hearty as cockroaches, but never a near 
would they come-to, not for Billy-ducks, nor none of us; this we 
didn’t count much on at first, thinkin’ they'd heave short after their 
frolic was over; so we continued to mess like admirals out o’ what 
we'd got, till after two or three days we agreed to steer landward 
|| again, and accordingly the whole crew, men and boys, was piped 
| up to hunt the pigs. But Lord, Mr. Thompson, you might just as 
| well ha’ run after the wild deer—you’d a thought them sly varmint 
| was up to our game, for they kept such a bright ey@ ahead, that 
though always hangin’ on by us, devil a one could we fist, neither 
by means ¢’ coaxin’ em through their messmate, Billy-ducks, nor 
by giving fair chase. I can’t help laughin’ to think of them sly 
pigs; they outsailed and weather'd on us all, spite of every contri- 
vance we could think on.” 

Whilst the old boy chuckled for a minute over the image of these 
jocose porkers, I inquired, “and what stores were you able to col- 
lect, after all, for your second voyage ?” 

‘A couple more dead sheep, and a cask o’ flour, with about 


> I half a bag o’ rice, and a good quantity o’ shell fish, sarved out fairly 


|| amongst us, in messes of seven, so that our provision might be 
easily carried. This cruise we was pretty lucky, for at sundown 
| the second day out, we fell in with a couple o’ Matés’ and a whole 
gang 0’ cows—my eyes, what a chevy-ho we gave, when we came 
on them over the brow of a hill by a pool o’ water, we scared them 
fairly I promise you; they was on horse, and away before the 
wind, in a jiffy, and after they had rounded-to, kept a half hours’ jaw 
\| at long-shot distance, before our supercargo could persuade them to 
| haul alongside, though, he said, he spoke to them in their own 
\| lingo, which he did for any thing I know, for he bawled as loud as 
| the best on em. 
} “‘ That night they took us to their master’s Stanchy, where we'd 
|| as much beef as we could look at, for they’d gotten cows for the 
| killing—and next day our supercargo bargain’d with them to pay 
|| two hundred dollars Spanish, if they’d run us into Buenos Ayres, 
| and mount and victual us for the voyage ; accordingly about noon, 
] they’d catch’d us a horse a piece with their lassos, and we began 
|| to get under way. But ha, ha, ha! Mr. Thompson, the pigs was 
‘| a fool to that start—not a horse had any saddle, only a piece o’ 
|| cowskin, with a strip o’ the same for a bob-stay, bent on round the 
| beast’s under jaw; so, as most on us had never been outside a horse 
I afore, no sooner was a hand well up on the larboard side, and be- 
|| ginning to right on to an even keel, and take a pul! on the bob-stay, 
| than the horse gets stern-way, and off goes Jack, plump over the 
|| starboard-bow ; some, to be sure, contrived to hang on for a good 
|| bit, by getting a hold o’ the horse’s main, or his ears, or his tail, or 
| any other standin’ part they could overhawl, being no ways parti- 
|| cular, and so weather'd it out; but a good many swore they'd 
|| rather walk than be keel-hauled after such a fashion. 
| “T was sarved with a rough beast, to be sure, but luckily I 


know'd something more than a guess o’ the matter, for I'd rode 
| afore that, at Portsdown races, where we used to hire a horse be- 
| tween three on us. So the very moment I got slew'd well round on 
his back, I twisted the bite of his long main about my left hand, 
bows’d the bridle taught as a fiddle with the right, and so stay’d 
myself up, as stiff as a pamp-bolt. 

“ Next to me, our junior supercargo was the best jockey o° the 
squad, for I never saw him clean capsized only twice. But after 
the first day’s sail, Mr. Thompson, O dear! I'd given a trifle to a 
bin copper’d, I promise you; my two knees, with holdin’ on, was 
as red as a marine’s jacket, and yet not a pace would that cross- 
grained beast o’ mine go, but a rough, up and down short-sea jog, 
that made me fairly sing out for pain. At last we got safe into 
Buenos Ayres, where they hurra’d after us like devils, thinkin’ we 
were prisoners o’ war, they being at loggerheads with the Brazi- 
lians, and to be sure we didn’t look much like christians—all half 














naked, black as colliers, and with beards as long as my arm, some 
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with jackets and no trowsers or shoes, others with long stripes o’ 
silk, all in rags, twisted about them, just as they’d rigged them- 
selves at the wreck, out o’ the cotton and silk bales; some with 
cotton shawls about their heads, like Turks; some bareheaded ; but 
not a hat or cap amongst the whole squad. As for me, I'd bought 
the half of a plaid-cloak from one of our hungry Super’s for a 
ration o’rice ; and in this I’d cut a slit, and poked my head through 
it, making it into a punchy, as our guide called it; and as I'd 
gotten a pair o’ trousers besides, I was in pretty decent rig. 

‘Our next trip was afore the police, and then all hands began to 
look out for themselves ; and after a day or two I found my way, 
with a messmate as know’d the country, down to a place called 
Elsenada—for there was no gettin’ out o’ Buenos Ayres, it being 
closely blockaded by Pedro's fleet. 

“ At Elsenada there was a country brig just about to weigh for St. 
Kitt’s; and the captain said, if I liked to run the ship’s chance, he’d 
give me a passage. I thought I might just as well be taken into 
Rio as stop here; so, walks my pumps aboard the brig, with my 
bag in my hand ; and if it hadn’t been for the American agent there, 
I’d ha’ had as much use for a clothes-bag, as a baboon has for a 
wig-box; but he’d supplied all hands with a few slops, and me 
amongst the rest, though I’d nothing due to me, and fairly told him 
I intended to shape my course for old England. But I was out o’ 
my reckoning there, Mr. Thompson ; for, after a short run, we got 
to St. Kitts; and, would you believe it? the only craft there, after 
all, was a schooner belonging to my old owner, bound home to Bos- 
ton, and going to sail nextday. I thought it rather hard luck—but it 
was Hobson's choice, that or nothing, go or starve. On board the 
schooner I went, and was back in Boston in just eighty-four days 
after I sailed in the Miss Ouri. After this spell, 1 guess’d how 
things was: I felt that it was no use kicking agin orders ; so here 
I’ve held on all weathers, for more than seven years—and here 
I am for my life, you may depend upon it, Mr. Thompson, laugh as 
much as you please.” 

“* Well, old boy, I hope it will be a long one, at all events ; and, 
as for the rest, we don’t choose our own billet here, as the sol- 
dier says, Mr. Tibbs; and ought to think ourselves lucky when 
we're served with a good one. You've had no more total losses 
then since the Patagonian mishap, eh ?”’ 

“« Why, two on ’em in three months is pretty well, and ought to 
serve a man fora good spell. No, I've sailed in three of our good 
old owner's ships since the loss 0’ the Miss Ouri, and always, God 
be thanked! with a pretty fair run o’ good luck.” 

‘Meantime, as you've made up your mind, like the starling, that 
you ‘can't get out,’ you've written to let your sister and your little 
girl know how you're getting on, I trust ?” 

“ve done that, every home trip, I promise you, sir ; and through 
our owner I’ve sent °em more money than I could ha’ done if I'd 
staid at home, that I must confess; but, after all, a man can’t be 
content, no way, when he’s cruising with a line bent on to his leg, 
no matter how long a range you serve out to him—no, not if you’d 
feed him with hot bread and roast beef three times every day, and 
give him a twelve-hour spell below every night; and I feel I’m 
moor’d to America for life, as sure as there’s a squall in them har- 
mattan clouds lifting away to the east’ard yonder, Mr. Thompson.” 

As the old sailor spoke, he stretched his hand out towards the 
eastern horizon, in which direction I had noticed his keen eye turned 
anxiously for some minutes before; following the line thus indicated, 
I readily observed two or three little fleecy-looking clouds, like snow- 
wreaths, shooting rapidly upwards in the direction of the moon, I 
turned from my look-out to question my sagacious old comrade, 
but Tibbs was already mounted on the top-gallant forecastle, and 
in amoment after, I heard him give orders to turn up all hands to 
take in sail. Not to lose time, I observed that, while the watch was 
coming on deck, the old man in his quiet but active manner, was 
etirring round the deck, getting every thing clear to furl away—hal- 
liards, and clewlines, were overhauled carefully, the spanker brail’d, 
and both fore and main royals, and top-gallant-sailsclewed up. These 
important operations, I confess, not a little surprised me, since I saw 
no immediate cause for apprehension, yet though there was nothing 
like precipitancy in the mate’s manner of proceeding, it was never- 
theless evidently his desire to get his ship under snug sail with the 
least possible delay. 

Meantime there had occurred no perceptible change in wind, sea 
or sky, all combined to create the most perfect and lovely repose 
nature was ever rock’d in; I had continued to watch the course of 
those silvered clouds, until they were swallowed in the full blaze of 
the most lovely moon I ever beheld ; they must in their career have 
rushed across her bright face, but not for one second had they 
shadow’d her beauty from my watchful observance. Still, in no 
way imposed upon by the continuance of this flattering aspect aloft, 
Tibbs, calmly continued to press his orders, to, “lay-out and furl- 
away,” nor did he cease until every sail in the ship was laid as close 
to the yards as ready hands and well passed gasketts could bind | 
them—the only bit of canvas left to swear by, was the fore-staysail, 
and that was hauled as flat aft as the sheets could well jam it. 

Although all this had been very smartly performed, and the ship 
consequently made snug in good time, there was, as it chanced, no 
great deal of it to spare, after all; and when at length the looked- 
for blow did come, the fierceness of its onset far exceeded any thing 
in the shape of a squall it had ever been my luck to encounter before. 
The first rash was, however, luckily for us, the worst, and the good 
ship received it bravely. It passed over the face of the deep, changing 
its dark, clear surface into a yast plain of snow; nor was it until 
that mighty blast had done its course, and whirled away, that the 
cowed sea ventured again to set her many-crested waves in 
motion, and ruffle it with the gale, 


In truth, it is a fearful but a proud sight for a poor journier on the 
waters, in such a moment—first shrinking to watch the strong ship 
yield like a rush before the wild assault of the tempest, and, turning 
to your crew, next to note the seaman, calm and unmoved, winning 
his fearful way, amidst the furious winds and waves, ruling and sub- 
jugating them, and forcing those terrible elements that shake the 
world to its foundations, to administer to his purpose, and become 
his servants to work out his pleasure. 

These, and such other thoughts, occupied my mind during the con- 
tinuance of the harmattan, till as the gale became steady, 1 crept 
below, into my snug berth, and was quickly oblivious of the hurly- 
burly of the storm that raged about us—still the impression of that 
first wild blast was altogether too vivid to be wholly banished, 
even by sleep, and my rest was less sound than usual; the roar of 
the wind yet rung in my ears, and I dreamed of wandering about, 
in the dark caves of ocean, and clambering over rocks of coral, hun- 
dreds of fathoms beneath the waves; I was disgusted and _bewil- 
dered by myriads of fishes, that kept shooting by me in Endless 
droves; I saw them glance aside in their rapid course, and bend 
their columns to the right and left as if to avuid me; [ strained my 
sight to detect the outline of many dull-eyed shapeless monsters, 
that kept tumbling awkwardly about me, for it’ was a strange, green 
light I stood in, with now and then a bright, flickering ray, dart- 
ing zig-zag through, as though the blessed sun was striving to shed 
his radiance even in those awful depths. Whilst standing, wraptin 
fear and wonder, on a sudden I became conscious of an approach- 
ing shadow, ofsome magnitude; it added momentarily to the dimness 
of the place, and threatened total darkness; instinctively I cast my 
eyes upwards towards the far-off source of light, and perceived a 
huge moving body, gradually settling down upon me; at once I 
darted aside and upwards, with arrow-like velocity—again I beheld 
a flickering of daylight, and rejoiced that I was gaining the con- 
fines of that monster shadow ; my stroke was plied with redoubled 
vigour; my pulse beat thick and strong, I felt a burst of sun-ray 
through the thin surface between me and the upper world, whilst the 
water became warmer and more genial. At this moment of hope and 
impatience, a rude grasp was fixed upon my shoulder, and seemed 
endeavouring again to press me downwards, and, dared I have 
opened my lips, { should have shrieked in agony ; as it was, I quickly 
turn’d on my side in the yielding element, and with the force of des- 
peration, made a last effort at preservation, grasping that horrid icy 
hand within my own—in the act, I awoke, and found the hand of 
my servant firmly clenched in mine. I shook with terror, and cold 
drops of sweat coursed down my forehead ; my servant stared at me 
wildly, as I thought, and appeared scarcely less agitated than myself. 

‘*What’s the matter, Milis?’’ cried I, after taking free breath, and 
satisfying myself that I had really once more emerged into the 
upper world. 

“O! get up quick, sir, for the love of God!’ exclaimed Mills, in 
evident trepidation, ‘‘here’s old Captain Tibbs has fallen into the 
foretop, and murdered himself entirely.” 

“Fallen into ?—fallen out of the feretop, man, you mean to say, I 
suppose. Here, reach me my dressing-gown and slippers.”’ 

“Och, I dare say you’re right, sir,” cried the honest and kind- 
hearted fellow, as he assisted me to pull on my things; “ but that’s 
what I heard the men say; any how, he’s as cruelly smashed as 
ever you see any poor devil in your life.” 

I was mounting the companion-stairs in one minute. The island 
of our destination was lying bold upon our !ee bow, the ship was 
bounding gaily toward it, and the morning sun shone gloriously 
upon the glad sparkling waters. About the foot of the foremast was 
collected an anxious but passive group, consisting of the whole of 
our crew, except one hand at the wheel and the man on the top- 
gallant forecastle, whose lookout, however, for the present, was 
under the foot of the foresail. 

As I and Mills were observed advancing along the deck, the men 
made way, and there before me lay my honest old Briton, Tibbs—he 
was stretched upon his back on the lower stu’n-sail, with a jacket or 
two beneath his head; his eye was fixed and glassy, his thin gray 
locks dabbled with his blood, whilst his lower limbs lay contorted in 
a way that at once betrayed the injuries they had sustained. By his 
left side knelt my excellent companion and friend, G——, wiping, 
from time to time, the froth and blood which kept oozing from the 
poor fellow’s pallid lips. As I approached the dying man, G—— 
raised his eyes, and, at once reading my anxious glance of inquiry, 
shook his head. 

“ Are both his legs fractured, does any one know?” was my first 
question. 

“Every limb and leg he has is knock’d into chips, sir,’”’ replied 
the carpenter, who was kneeling at the feet of Tibbs, busily splitting 
some plank into splints, under G——’s direction. 

We now set to work, with all the care and skill we possessed, 
although our means were aslimited as our experience; even the | 
ship’s medicine-chest was ashore, having, as it appeared on inquiry, | 
been left for the nse of the captain at St. Jago, where he lay sick of | 
fever, in the house of the American consul. We soon procured linen | 
enough, however, which we tore and sewed into bandages, and as- | 
sisted by the carpenter and directed by my servant Mills, managed | 
in a little time to bind up the shattered frame of our poor al 
mander into some decent form. Mills proved no bad surgeon, and 
indeed had picked up some litile practical experience, in the many | 
hospitals wherein he had occasionally acted as assistant, during the | 
Peninsular war; for it had been the poor fellow’s luck to get hit, | 
more or less hard, in every action he had fought in. | 








We did hope at one time to be able to get our patient to the island | 


but alas! this hope proved too soon delusive. He had endured 
our dressing with few indications of perception, and now we had 
leisure attentively to observe him, evidently grew weaker every 
minute. I did not once quit his side, but continued to cleanse his 
mouth, and occasionally moisten his swollen lips with a little white 
wine; all this while his look continued vacant, and I considered 
him incapable of recognition. 

My heart was painfully grieved as I thought over the superstitious 
notion which had so oddly taken possession of his imagination, and 
which it had been my ill fortune to see so quickly and so fearfully 
wrought to a fulfilment. 

As we worked up to our anchorage, the black port-captain boarded 
us, and with his crew came on deck. Their jabber, and the bustle 
incident to their coming alongside, was the first thing that appeared 
to awaken the perceptions of my old friend ; and as that sable boat’s- 
crew gathered about us, all chatter and commiseration, the old man’s 
eye suddenly lighted up, his head turned towards me, and a slight 
smile just gave motion to the muscles of his mouth. I observed, too, 
that he moved the fingers of his right hand, as if making an effort to 
close them ; and, guessing his desire, I took them gently within my 
hand, rising upon my knee at the same time, and bending above his 
pale, weather-beaten face, desirous, if possible, to anticipate any wish 
he might form. For a moment or two he continued fixedly to gaze 
into my features. I began to fear that he could not make them out, 
when, as though by a violent rally of nature, his lips unlocked, and 
as I moistened, for the last time, his mouth with a spoonful of the 
wine, he articulated in his clear, low, quiet way : 

“ God Almighty bless you, Mr. Thompson, didn’tI tell you how 
it was, sir—I know’d it—fixed for——’’ a few muttered words, evi- 
dently followed, but were wholly unintelligible—a moment after, and 
his lips were again sealed, a thicker froth gurgled and bubbled through 
them ; suddenly they sundered showing the teeth closely set; the 
eyes grew glassy, and the hand within mine felt clammy and cold. 
I feared to move, when I was roused to a conviction of the truth, I 
would fain have doubted, by a strange voice, above me, exclaiming, 
'* Elha Murio mi Padre!” 

I now walked quickly aft, and descending to my berth, threw 
myself upon my bed, nor did I again rise from it, until the afternoon, 
when G—— appeared, and requested me to come on deck, and read 
prayers over our departed crony. They could not have selected a 
sorrier parson. However, I made myself decent, and mounted the 
deck; it was nigh sunset, and a more lovely evening never shone, 
even on this latitude of brilliant skies. They had rolled the old 
sailor neatly up in his hammock, and had stretched him upon a 
plank, over which was spread the starry ensign of America, whilst 
across the Briton’s breast drooped the union-jack of his own country, 
to which he had, whilst living, been an honour—the gang-port was 
open, the carpenter at his post, and all things as decent and well 
ordered as the means of the ship would allow. Mastering my feel- 
ings, for, in my eyes, there was more of impressiveness in this rude 
ceremonial, than I had ever found in any more formal display, I 
went through the beautiful service for the dead ; and into abroad path- 
way of molten gold, which the sun, as it sunk, flung over the waves, 
directly to that gang-port, was launched the “sheer-hulk” of as sim- 
ple-hearted and honest a tar as ever stepped over a ship’s side. 
Little remains, save to allude to the particulars that led to this 
melancholy consummation of Tibbs’s prepossession, and few words 
will suffice for that. It appeared that while anxiously looking out for 
land, Tibbs had, at an early hour, gone aloft, and was seen standing 
for a long time on the top-gallant-yard, from whence, having attained 
his object, he hailed the forecastle, at which moment, by some mis- 
chance or other, he was suddenly observed to fall—in his descent he 
struck against the edge of the fore-top, whence bounding towards 
the larboard side, he alighted right athwart of the iron of the lower 
stu’n-sail-boom, breaking his left arm in two places, and both thighs, 
besides receiving a dreadful fracture on the crown of the head. 

Our trip, which promised so much novelty and excitement at start- 
ing, was doomed to be every way unlucky and fruitless. The mys- 
terious pirate chief had died of his wounds—leaving no word, or 
sign behind, by which his country might be known, and the schooner 
of his excellency, the governor of St. Jago, was under orders to 
sail the next day after our arrival. We had no option but to goon 
board, and a most awful four days we had of it. Of salt-fish, gar- 
lic, and all sorts of filth and abomination, we had abundance; 
with a plentiful scarcity of every thing else. We hailed, even the 
volcanic hills of St. Jago with satisfaction ; and, once more alongside 
of our old transport, sprung on to her busy deck, with the glee of 
school-boys, hailing home for the midsummer-holidays. ‘So light a 
thing is vanity ;”’ and what is there on earth that is not vanity ? 
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THE DISAPPOINTED POLITICIAN. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF SWEDEN. 


TOLD BY A LADY. 


“ Suoutp you like to be a queen, Christina?’ said Count Piper, 
in a tone of affected carelessness, to his beautiful young daughter, 
who was reclining upon a couch, nursing a lap-dog. 

* Queen of hearts,”’ said the petite Venus, without raising her head. 
“That empire is your own already,” returned the politician. 
“Then I have no ambition to extend my dominions. I have more 
subjects, at present, than I well know how to manage.” 

“ How! I was not aware, madam, that you had lovers. Surely 











you are too prudent to encourage their addresses.” 
“Indeed! I am not so obligingly grateful for homage which I 
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consider as my due. There is only one man in the world for whom 
I feel the least tender regard.” 

The brow of the prime minister of Sweden darkened. 

“ And pray, who is the favoured Adonis ?” 

Christina blushed, looked enchantingly simple, and redoubled the 
caresses she was bestowing upon her dog. The count repeated 
the question. 

“My cousin, Adolphus Von Hesse.” 

“You have not been so foolish as to fall in love with that boy?” 

Boy, indeed! No, I walked into love with him ; for 1 cannot re- 
member the day when he first appeared lovely in my eyes.” 

“Nonsense! -You have been brought up together. *Tis a mere 
sisterly regard.” 

“T should be very sorry if Adolphus were my brother.” 

“ But the youth is portionless; has no other maintenance than 
his commission and my bounty.” 

“He is handsome and brave; and, when I discovered that he had 
fine eyes, and that they spoke the most eloquent language in the 
world, I never examined the depth of his purse.” 

“ My dear girl, you must forget him,” said the count, passing his 
arm tenderly round her waist. 

‘My good sire, I don’t mean to try. You are not indifferent to 
his amiable qualities, and love him yourself.” 

* Not well enough to make him my heir.” 

* And you will not render us the happiest couple in the world,” said 
Christina, her fine eyes sparkling like sapphires through her tears. 

“Christina, you have been a spoiled child. I have given you too 
much your own way; and now you demand impossibilities. You 
are not old enough to-choose a husband for yourself. Be a good girl, 
and your aunt shall introduce you at court; and then you will see 
our brave young king.” 

‘The rude monster! I have no wish to see him. Besides, he hates 
women.” 

“Tis a libel. He is in love with you.” 

“With me! I never saw him in my life.” 

*‘ But he has seen you, and he says—” 

“ Ah, my dear father, what does he say ?” 

‘You do notcare for the opinion of a rude monster, and a woman- 
hater?” 

“ Ah, but he isa king. What did he say?” 

But the count was determined to keep the secret ; and no coax- 
ing, in which feminine art the little flirt was a perfect adept, could 
wheedle it out of him. 

“Christina, I shall bring an officer home to sup with me: you 
must treat him with respect, as I intend him for your husband.” 

“ But I will never have him,” said Christina, laughing, as the 
count left the room. “If I do not marry my soldier, I will die a 
maid.” 

* Bravely resolved, sweetheart,” cried Von Hesse, stepping from 
behind the arras. It is worth playing at hide-and-seek, to hear you 
advocate a cause so hopeless as mine.” 

“Hopeless! why the battle is half won. My father’s anger is 
like the dew upon the grass, which the first sunny smile evapo- 
rates. Prithee, do not sigh, and fold your arms, and look so sen- 
timentally solemn. Love will pay the piper, and we shall yet dance 
to a merry tune.” 

“You suffer hope to deceive you, Christina. I know your father 
better. Ah, Christina! you will not be able to refuse the magnifi- 
cent bribe he will offer in exchange for the warm heart and devoted 
attachment of your cousin.” 

“T perceive that you are determined that I shall increase the list 
of faithless lovers,” said Christina, pouting, “in spite of the late 
convincing proof you so treacherously obtained of my constancy.” 

‘* Dearest love, you mistake my meaning. Dry these tears, Chris- 
tina: I am not stoic enough to withstand such eloquence.” 

“Why did you cause them to flow?” said Christina, still sobbing. 
‘Was it merely to indulge in the levity of kissing them away; 
or were you jealous of some imaginary rival? What think you of 
that antidote to the tender emotions of the heart, Count Ericson?” 

* Ah, Christina!” 

“Why that sigh, Adolphus?” : 

“Your father will introduce to you, to-night, a new lover, and 
I—I shall be forgotten.” 

“You deserve the fate you anticipate, for entertaining these un- 
just suspicions. But, you are a man—and I forgive you.” 

“Then you really love me, Christina ?”’ 

“Am I to tell you so a thousand times? You must be tired of 
the repetition of that word.” 

“On the contrary, ’tis ever new to me.” 

“We love each other,’ said Christina; ‘‘ but my father will not, 
at present, give his consent to our union; and we must wait pa- 
tiently till he does.” 

“ And if that period should not arrive?” 

‘* Never fear.” 

** But, Christina, I do fear.” 

“Our happiness would not be increased by an act of disobedience.” 

*‘T thought as much, Christina: you have grown very prudent.” 

“T cannot break my father’s heart.” 

* But mine?” 

* Adolphus, if I am not yours with my father’s consent, I will 
never wed another. But he is so kind—so good—I am his only 
child. No, no—I cannot disobey him.” 

The young soldier frowned, and walked several times hastily 
across the room, at every turn stopping to contemplate the fair 
tyrant who held his heart in her chains. Christina was trying to 
look grave ; but the roguish dimples, which gave such a charm to her 
rosy mouth, were ready to expand, upon the first provocation, inté 
a hearty laugh. It was impossible for the little beauty to look sad 
for two minutes together. Von Hesse was in no laughing mood. 
He was in the very heroics of love; and his distorted fancy magni- 
fied the reasonable impediments to his union with Christina into 
mountains, guarded by those hope-extinguishing monsters, ambition 
and avarice. Ignorant of her father’s designs, and firmly confiding 
in his parental love, Christina saw no difficulty in the matter; and 
she was greatly diverted by the perplexed and jealous askances of 
her lover. Von Hesse was out of humour. He dared not complain 
of Christina’s coldness; and he, therefore, endeavoured to draw upon 
her compassion by railing at himself. 

“Christina, I have suffered a fatal passion to mislead me. I will 
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not repay the debt of gratitude I owe your father by robbing him of 
his child. Farewell, Christina. Igo to join my regiment. Should 
I fall in battle, sometimes think of Von Hesse.” 

His voice faltered—the tears rushed into Christina’s eyes—Von 
Hesse was at her feet. All his magnanimous resolutions vanished ; 
and the lovers parted more enamoured with each other than ever. 

If Adolphus was inclined to despair of the success of his suit, 
Christina, on the other hand, was too sanguine in believing that 
small opposition would be made to her wishes. The influence she 
maintained over her father was great ; but it was not without limita- 
tion. She reigned an absolute queen over his household. Her com- 
fort, her taste, and her inclinations, were consulted in every thing; 
but her power extended no further. To Christina politics were a 
forbidden subject: the count suffered no female interference in 
state affairs. But, latterly, he had retailed much of the court news 
to his daughter, and was always eulogizing the young monarch, 
whose favourite he had the good fortune to be, and who was daily 
heaping upon him fresh marks of his affection and esteem. This 
brave prince, whose eccentricities had filled all Europe with aston- 
ishment, had been introduced, incognito, to Christina, and, in spite 
of his professed antipathy to the sex, was secretly among the train 
of her admirers ; a circumstance which gratified the pride, and called 
forth all the ambitious hopes of her father. Nor wasit unreasonable 
for the politician to suppose, that the youth who had commenced 
his reign by crowning himself, and beating the united forces of Den- 
mark, Saxony and Russia, would scrupulously consult the etiquette 
of courts in the choice of a wife. In his charming daughter Count 
Piper thought he beheld the future queen of Sweden. 

The hint which he had dropped about the young king’s admiration 
of her personal charms, did not fail to make an impression upon the 
lively Christina. She knew she was beautiful; and the agreeable 
consciousness of the fact was displayed with such natural ease and 
gaiety, that what would have appeared absurd in another female, 
increased the attractions of Christina. Fond of admiration, she 
was pleased with those gallant attentions from the other sex which 
all other women secretly love to receive. Her attachment to Von 


the sovereignty of love to appear as agreeable as she could in the 
eyes ofall men. She received their homage as a matter of course; 
but it was only when Adolphus approached that her voice became 
tremulous ; the brilliancy of her eyes softened, and her heart beat 
with reciprocal tenderness. Christina would not have died for love; 
but she would have retained through life a painful impression of the 
lost object of her early affections. 

In spite of her lover’s jealous fears, the spirit of coquetry induced 

her to bestow an extra ten minutes on the business of the toilette; 
and, when she entered the hall, where supper was prepared for her 
father and his solitary guest with unusual magnificence, she looked 
perfectly captivating. The stranger advanced to meet her, and in an 
awkward and constrained manner led her to her seat at the head of 
the table. Great was Christina’s disappointment in recognising, 
in her new lover, an old familiar face. “Count Ericson!” she mut- 
tered to herself; “what does my father mean by introducing such 
a dull wooer to me?” 
And who was Count Ericson? Patience, gentle reader: a tall, 
raw-boned youth, in a captain’s uniform, with large blue eyes, a high 
acquiline nose, ruddy cheeks, and yellow curling hair; slovenly in 
his dress, ungraceful in all his movements, and so blunt and uncour- 
teous in conversation, that he had long been Christina’s butt and 
aversion. For some weeks past, this half-grown man had been a 
constant visitor at her father’s table, with whom he was often clo- 
seted for hours. Christina, out of very mischief, had played off, 
upon this luckless wight, all her artillery of bright glances and 
wreathed smiles, without being able to extort from him a single com- 
pliment. He would sit and stare at her for hours, without speaking 
a word; and sometimes, but this was seldom the case, he had con- 
descended to laugh at her bright sallies. Christina had given him 
up in despair, and great was her indignation at her father’s providing 
her with such a spouse; and she determined to affront him the firet 
time they were left alonetogether. Asif aware of her hostile inten- 
tions, the silent youth endeavoured to exert his powers of pleasing, 
and, for the first time, commenced a conversation with his fair en- 
slaver, by abruptly asking her what she thought of Alexander the 
Great? Christina burst out a laughing, and replied, with great 
simplicity, “that she had never thought much about him; but 
she remembered, whilst reading his history, considering him a 
madman.” 

Ericson eagerly demanded her reason for pronouncing non compos 
mentis the greatest conqueror the world ever saw?” 

“ Had Alexander been as wise a man as he was a great conqueror,” 
said Christina, “he would have learned to govern himself before he 
undertook the subjugation of the world.” 

Ericson reddened, and his proud eye flashed, as he replied with 
some warmth, 

** Cannot you, madam, enter into the noble zeal which hurries a 
brave man into the focus of danger, and induces him to relinquish 
life, and all its petty enjoyments, to gain the wreath of immortal 
fame ?” 

“ No, indeed,” returned Christina, “I have no feelings in common 
with the destroyer. I would rather be celebrated for conferring 
blessings upon my fellow-creatures, than be immortalized by their 
curses. I have ever looked upon great conquerors as fools or mad- 
men—a scourge to their own people, and an intolerable pest to 
society.” 

“My lord,” said the minister, striving to mollify the rising choler 
of his guest, “‘ you must pay no heed to my daughter’s impertinen- 
cies.: Her knowledge of battles and conquerors is confined to the 
chess-board. On that limited sphere, she enacts the general so well, 
that even an old soldier like me finds some difficulty in taming her 
audacity.’ 

Ericson regained his composure, and, turning to the laughter- 
loving Christina, with more gallantry than she had imagined him 
capable of displaying, challenged her to play a game with him. 

“ With all my heart,” said Christina; “ but if I should beat you?” 
“Tt would not be the first time that I have been vanquished by 
you, Lady Christina,” said Ericson, looking her full in the face. 
Christina coloured, and cast her eyes to the ground, only to flash 


Hesse was steady and sincere ; but she thought it no treason against | 





more confidence; and he met her indignant look with an expres- 
sion of admiration and defiance. 

“There is more mettle in this proud boy than I imagined,” thought 
Christina, as she took her seat at the chess-board; “ my father has 
set me to play a dangerous game.” 

She shaded her glowing cheek with her hand, end fixed her eyes 
immovably on the board, determined, out of pure contradiction, to 
play as stupidly as she possibly could, to mortify her opponent. 
The game, however, required no particular skill to insure a con- 
quest on her part. Ericson scarcely looked at his pieces. His moves 
were made without judgment: they were rash, and easily counter- 
planned. 

“My queen gives check to the king,” said Christina, with a tri- 
umphant air. 

“ Fair tyrant,” said the defeated, ‘‘do not you wish that you 
could make the king your prisoner?” 

“No, it is enough that 1 have him in my power.” 

“Most completely,” said Ericson, rising and pushing the board 
from him: “ you have checkmated me.” 





“Father, how could you impose upon me by bringing Count Eric- 
son hefe as my wooer? Do you imagine thata girl of any sensi- 
bility or taste could condescend to marry that awkwaid boy ?” 

“ He is nineteen ; just two years your senior; is brave, wealthy, 
and nobly born. What would you desire more ?” 

“My cousin,” said Christina: “as to this Count Ericson, I detest 
him, and mean to tell him so the very next time I have the misfor- 
tune to spend a whole evening in his company.” 

But many days passed away, and Christina was too much amused 
in tormenting her unfortunate lover, to put her threat into practice. 
Besides, Von Hesse purposely absented himself from the house ; or, 
when present, behaved in so cold and distant a manner, that Chris- 
tina saw no other way of restoring him to his senses than by flirt- 
ing with the count. 

“T had the misfortune to dream of you last night,” she said one 
morning to the enamoured youth: I wish for the future, that you 
would not presume to disturb my slumbers by your unwelcome 
presence.” 

“T, too, had a dream,” said Ericson: “I dreamt that you smiled 


|| upon me, and I was happy.” 


“You must take dreams by their opposites,” said Christina. “I 
know better, waking, where to bestow my smiles.” 

“How did I appear to you last night?’ said the count. 

Oh, just as agreeable as you do to-day.” 

“Scornful girl, teach me how to woo you,” cried Eriscon, sud- 
denly imprinting a kiss upon her ruby lips. 

This freedom, the rudeness of which he was not quite aware of, 
was repaid by so smart a blow, that the offender, as he rubbed his 
crimsoned cheek, marvelled how it could have been inflicted by a 
hand so soft and delicate. 

“Your father led me to imagine,” he said, in a sullen tone, “that 
you would not receive my addresses with indifference.” ; 

“My father knew nothing about the matter,” said the indignant 
Christina, “or he never would have introdueed to his daughter 
such an unmannerly youth. But you are not an object of indiffer- 
ence——.”’ 

Before she could Jude the 
stood before her. 

“Who are you, sir?’ demanded Ericson, fiercely. 

“A soldier,” said Von Hesse, flinging his sword carelessly upon 
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the table: “one who has bled in the cause of his country, and is 
ready to die in her service.” 

“We must be friends,” said Ericson, extending his hand. 

“We are rivals,” said Von Hesse, drawing back. 

“ Does Christina love you?” 

“She has told me so a thousand times. See what it is to trust 
to the faithof woman. You are no longer an object of indifference, 
and I resign my claims.” 

“To whom?” said Christina, the tears slowly gathering in her 
eyes. 

“ The king,” said Von Hesse, turning away. 

“Stay!” said Charles. The young man reluctantly obeyed. “I 
have seen your face before—what is your name ?” 

“ Adolphus Von Hesse, the son of a brave officer, who died on the 
field of battle, and left me no other heritage than his good name and 
my mother’s tears.” 

“And where did you receive that scar upon your left temple?” 

“In the battle of Narva, where your majesty, with a handful of 
men, defeated the armies of Russia.” 

“You need no other passport to my favour,” said Charles, raising 
him from the ground, as he attempted to kneel and kiss his hand. 
“That glorious day made me act the part of a soldier, and feel 
likea man. Then turning to Christina, who had already dried up 
her tears, he said with an air of pleasantry, 

“By my sword, maiden, I am a sorry wooer. That blow of thine 
has frightened away all the cupide that had taken possession of my 
heart. Do you love this brave youth ?”’ 

“Most sincerely.” 

“What prevents your union ?” 

“ My father refuses to make us happy.” 

“On what plea?” 

“ He has higher views for his daughter?” 

““Umph !”’ said Charles, “I see through them now; but love has 
outwitted the politician. Christina, if your father refuses to bestow 
you in marriage on the man.of your heart, why—I will. Charles, 
though an uncourteous lover, is not an ungenerous friend.” 

The delighted pair sunk at his feet; and, with blunt good humour, 
he united their hands. Then, bending over the blushing Christina, 
he pressed upon her snowy brow the last kiss of love he ever prof- 
fered to woman. 

“Will your majesty pardon me,” whispered Christina, “for in- 
flicting such a severe blow upon your royal cheek ?”’ 

“ Silence!’ returned Charles; “have I not amply revenged the 
injury? My bride must be wooed in the field of battle, and won 
mid the shouts of victory !” 

The following week he hououred the marriage of Christina and 
Adolphus with his royal! presence ; and THE DISAPPOINTED POLITICIAN 








them again upon the count with a proud glance of mingled coquetry 
and disdain. But the ice was broken—the bashful youth had gained | 


alone wore a grave countenance at the feast. 
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A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THEODORE §. FAY. 





| 
THE MINUTE-BOOEK: | 


Introductory remarks—bidding good-by—emotions of a young American on 
embarking fr Tewego—teat view of America. 
** But do not think that J shall turn all 
Sorts of quideities 
Aud insipidities 
Jato my journal.’"—Moore. 
Thursday night, September Sth, 1833. 

My pear M——, I am on board ship, bound for Europe, and I 
look back upon all I have seen and felt in America, as on a volume 
read through, closed, and put away. I will write you, according to 
promise, continually ; but, respecting the nature of these communi- 
cations, I shall not restrict myself within any given plan, and beg | 
you not to consider me as a professed traveller, embarked upon a | 
regular tour, with the intention of enlightening his readers upon the | 
character of foreign nations, for I am yet unresolved whether to | 
spend the winter in wandering through France and Italy, or to settle 
down quietly in Rome or Florence. As my pen is always occupied 
at home, I shall not suffer it to be idle abroad ; and it being utterly 
improbable that I shall visit any place not already deluged with the | 
raptures, and illumined by the descriptions of greater persons than 
myself, I shall not confine my imagination to the spot where I may | 
happen to be. On the contrary, I disclaim the profession of a tra- | 
veller, as it is a discouraging one, and, like most of the other pro- 
fessions, sadly overstocked. You need not be again told the pecu- 
liarities of Naples ; that Vesuvius stands near it, and that Vesu- 
vius is a volcano; that Pompeii has been overwhelmed, and that | 
Pisa has a leaning tower. Athens is as worn-out by scribblers as | 
she is by war and time, and the subject of the Roman ruins is as | 
ruined as the ruins themselves— 

“ Let Willis tell, in glittering prose, 

Of Paris and its tempting shows ; 

Let Irving, while his fancy glows, _ 
Praise Spain, renowned—romantic ! 

Let Cooper write, until it palls, 

Of Venice, and her marble walls, 

Her dungeons, bridges, and canals, 
Enough to make one frantic ! 

“ Let voyageurs Mac-Adamize, 

With books, the Alps that climb the skies, 

And ne’er forget, in any wise, 
Geneva’s lake and city ; 

And poor old Rome, the proud, the great, 

Fallen, fallen from her high estate, 

No cockney sees but he must prate 
About her—what a pity! 

“ Of travellers there is no lack, 

God knows—each one of them a hack, 

Who ride to write, and then go back 
And publish along story, 

Chietly about themsélves ; but each 

Or in dispraise or praise, with breach 

Of truth on either side, will preach 
About some place’s glory.” 

I am no manufacturer of travels, but will fling my thoughts and 
observations into the form of rambling letters to yourself, half jour- 
nal, half epistle. 

« Perhaps it will turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 

I will write you therefore, as it may happen, from the sea, or the 
land, soliloquies to myself, or animadversions upon others ; frag- 
ments of moral thoughts, or freaks of idle fancy. I will be histori- 
cal or metaphysical, poetical or practical, merry or melancholy, and 
right or wrong ; and I hereby warn the critics to let me alone, as 
no game for them. When I am in trouble, you may expect a period 
of angry declamation, as the old sailors always prepare for a Levanter 
when the clouds lower about the heads of Bullones and Gibraltar : 
a tramontane blast from the Alps may produce discoloured views of 
society ; while, if you receive a rhapsody upon a sunny vale, or a 
celebrated ruin, you may conjecture that it was composed when the 
sky was clear, and the thermometer above sixty. I cannot promise 
to describe things as they are; but only as they impress me. I am | 
not preparing a route-book ; therefore, minute accuracy may some- 
times be lost in depicting poetical effect; as an artist will often 
paint his subject in silk, though she sit in calico. If I cail a chapel 
a convent, or mistake a fort for a castle, it will be the error of inex- 
perience, and shall not spring from prejudice, be advanced with 
insolence, or maintained with bigotry ; and, although I desire cor- 
rectness in my statements, I shall not attempt to render them 
‘« with all the solemnities of geographical description.” 

I hate bidding good-by. I never know what to say, or where to | 
look ; and my actions are, throughout the ceremony, sheer affecta- 
tion. One naturally, on such occasions, puts on a false manner. 
I act a good-by while I hold the hand of my friend; I feel it only 
when I am alone. A few visits, therefore, satisfied me ; and those | 
were ventured only when on my guard. My nearest and dearest I | 
left with cool deliberation ; shook hands cheerfully, jested lightly, | 
smiled carelessly, and bade farewellperhaps for ever. 

The brig lay off in the stream. A small boat conveyed us on 
board. At four we got under way. It was a mild, clear after- |; 
noon. Delightful sunshine! It touches the springs of the best 
feelings, and is the never-failing bearer of thoughts bright as itself. 
If such susceptibilities to outward influences are constitutional, 
what a gift are they to the happy ! 

“ Blest power of sunshine! genial day ! 

What balm, what life is in thy ray ! 

To feel thee is such real bliss, _ 

That, had the world no joy but this, 

To sit in sunshine, calm and sweet, | 
It were a world too exquisite 
For man to leave it for the gloom 
The deep, cold shadow of the tomb.” 




















|| with the great world of my birth sinking behind me in the distance, 


|| Some lights still faintly fash through the dark and now misty air. 


As we lapsed along through the Narrows, the afternoon sunlight 
broke suddenly from a ponderous curtain of clouds, and fell in 
streams of radiance across the scene. The shores of Long and 
Staten Islands, with their verdant sides sloping up from the water, 
smiled on us like parting friends as we looked our last ; and when 
the sun had set, he left a track of golden sky stretching nearly up 
to the mid heavens. We murmured “ my native land, good-night,” 
as field after field glided away from before us, and the smooth water 
opened into a wider expanse, and the ocean swell began to lift us 
with that new motion, deepening gradually from the pleasing to the 
dreadful, which often makes youthful travellers repent their roman- 
tic aspirations, and mingles the tenderness of mental anguish with 
the horrors of bodily infirmity. Fortunately I escaped its usual 
consequences. 

At ten I welcomed the waning moon. Without her there would 
be no getting along. Whether in reality or fiction, it is her fate to 
figure in night-scenes, without much reference to the day of the 
month. Her risings in duodecimos are sometimes miraculous : 
over the parting adieus of all lovers, at every serenade, indeed on 
all interesting nocturnal occasions whatever, she is an indispensa- 
ble party ; and, somehow or other, she is always shining upon bal- 
conies, castles, and old ruins, the almanack to the coutrary not- 
withstanding. While pacing the deck, therefore, full of thoughts 
new and strange, counting the lights which twinkled behind in the 
now far distant land, and taking (to be honest) a somewhat senti- 
mental view of America, I was not at all surprised to behold her 
making her way up among the stars. It pleased me, although I 


do not admire habitual declaimers upon moonshine ; but, since every || 
adventure of romance, after sundown, ever honoured with an histo- || 


rian, has occurred at the time of the full moon, I confess, by her 
non-attendance at this time, I should have feit myself rather 


neglected. By her dim light, then, and supporting myself, with a || 


pleased sensation, against the regular lift of the vessel, as the long 
swell rolled indolently by, I could not avoid being carried a little 
off my legs, not by the ocean, but by the current of reflections which 
now flowed in upon me. You are aware, nevertheless, that I am 
no mere chicken on sentimental subjects, but rather an old hand at 
the business ; although my locks are not whitened by time, and also 
(in consequence of a circumstance which happened not long since,) 
that I am one from whom jealous mothers and maiden aunts have 
nothing to fear, and young boarding-school ladies with too suscep- 
tible hearts nothing to expect. Let me not, therefore, be con- 
founded with mere unfledged newspaper scribblers ; with your fat, 
broken-hearted lovers, and fashionable, sighing swains of the day. 
The occasion, however, gave birth to many serious reflections. 
No one, born on the other side of the Atlantic, can comprehend 
the intense interest and cusiosity with which an untravelled young 
American regards the old world. There is no soil in the bosom of 
an European, upon which this sentiment can grow. It is the pro- 
duct only of a new country, where nothing but nature is ancient. It 


|| Springs up in the wilderness, or among recent cities, has its root in 
|| a total exclusion from the great continent towards which I am 
| bounding, and is cherished and yurtuyed by books, paintings, and 


reveries, till it reaches a size aud strength gigantic and unnatural. 
If, by the aid of a necromancer, a London student, enamoured of 
classic lore, could embark upon a journey back the stream of time, 
into the wonders of ancient Greece or Rome—if he could see Ho- 
mer holding his hat for a penny, or Socrates raising his cup of hem- 
lock ; if he could mark Cwsar guide a battle, or Cicero sway a 
debate, he would, peradventure, catch the glow of the ardent pil- 
grim from the west, where I am happy to have been born, if only 
for the sake of this deep and keen enjoyment. I do not believe the 
earth affords any other so soul-stirring. I pity the European for his 
utter inability to comprehend it. To me the old world is fraught 
with indescribable interest, extending even to the slightest object 
received at home from its shores. I have mused, in earliest youth, 
like a poet, upon a bale of crockery, and really wished myself the 
lowest sailor in the ship—the steward—the cook—nay, the ship 
itself, when gliding through the Narrows—those distant gates which 
closed me in from the stupendous wonders of the old continent. I 
cannot yet analyze these thoughts, for they are as tumultuous as 
they are delightful. A voyage over the ocean is a fairy vision in the | 
imaginations of all young Americans. I wished it in boyhood, when | 
the stars fell ; and often since, I have cherished the thought, and 
dismissed it, as too much happiness for me. A thousand times I 
have travelled in a dream, and been recalled from London, Paris, 
or Rome, by the yelling of a chimney-sweep, or the ringing of a 
breakfast-bell. How often have I paused over a book to muse on 
the scenes which it described, and thought it were a pity to die with- 
out seeing them. Such fancies have beguiled the loneliness of 
many a night ramble, have formed the theme of many a rich reve- 
ry by the midnight embers, and now I am abroad upon the waters, 


the last lien that tied me to it flung away, and bound, at length, for 
that continent, selected by the Creator as the arena whereon were 
to be acted the first six thousand years in the drama of human life. 
Even yet this seemed a dream. Imagination had so often cheated 
me, that reality itself was now suspected. I watched the fast 
retreating lighthouses that glimmered from the shore, heard the 
dash of the ocean waves washing heavily against the ship, and saw 
the moonlight trembling upon the water, with actual incredulity, 
dreading that some unwelcome hand upon my shoulder would pre- 
sently arouse me from a late slumber. I am now taking my last 
glimpse of America through the cabin-windows, before the dead- 
lights are in, and while the pilot is preparing to leave the vessel. 


To-morrow I turn my face eastward : 





“ Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu ; 
He’ll shape his old course ina country new.” 








\} 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SPECIMENS OF A FREE AND EASY 
PROSE TRANSLATION OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 





BY WILLIAM COX, 


AUTUMN. 

Merry, mellow, melancholy Autumn approaches, his countenance 
overshadowing and changing from “‘gay to grave’’ as he moves on- 
ward. He is like unto a tippling seniimentalist over his cups; 
riotously jolly at the outset—then quietly good-natured, meekly 
pleasant, until the liquor has thoroughly done its office, and a 
change ensues. ‘The toper becomes all at once infected with pen- 
sive sadness—“he is melancholy as the drone of a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe, or a melody of Mvorditch.” The floodgates of sentiment 
are thrown open; he discourses of mutability and change; he 
hazards an opinion that all must die ; his voice becomes tremulous 
with tenderness, and broken and discorded with hiccough; a Lis- 
tonian plaintiveness overspreads his countenance, and large drops 
of sympathetic wo “course one another down his innocent nose ;”’ 
in common parlance, he is “ crying drunk.” So it is with Autumn. 
Nothing can be more mirthful and hilarious than the early part of his 
career;—nothing more dismally lugubrious than the close. In the 
former we have the perfection of all Spring planted and Summer 
ripened ; fields of yellow grain, the stems trembling with their gol- 
den fruitage, and teeming orchards basking in the clear September 
sky ; in the latter, the sickly fog—the dead, dull pattering of the 
rain—the fall of the withered leaf—the wail of the groves over their 
departing loveliness; coughs, colds, catarrhs, quinsies, together 
with hosts of intensely blue-devils, that creep into your every 
thought and incorporate themselves in your every action. "Tis a 
moping time—but let us not anticipate. 

The harvest—the plenteous harvest is over. The produce of the 
stripped fields is securely lodged in the farmer’s storehouse, and 
the hearts of the holders of bonded corn sink within them. Now 
comes the agricultural saturnalia—the appropriate season of rustic 
revelry. Now is the farmer’s “harvest home,” and jovial, mighty 
feasts, in honour of the happy consummation of the labours of the 
year, are rife in all the country round. The rafters of the huge 
barns shake again as the “fun grows fast and furious,” and country 
swains and damsels trip it most vigorously on the “light fantastic 
toe,” or, more correctly speaking, “solid foot.”” Heavens! what 
thews and sinews must compose those limbs that withstand the 
continuous succession of jolts, jerks and dislocations which ensue, 
when the Paganini of the district rattles away at “‘ The cornrigs are 
bonnie, 0,” or the still more boisterous ‘“* Wind that shakes the 
barley.” Little reck they for “the foreign aid of ornament ;” all 
they want, like William Tell, is ‘‘ action, action, action !” and verily 
they get it; yet, thanks be to their sturdy frames, however plentiful 
bruises and flesh-wounds may be on those saltatory occasions, seri- 
ous consequences but seldom ensue. 

But the season creeps on, and nature sickens. Wan October is 
almost overpast. 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 
Heap‘d in the hollows of the groves, the wither’d leaves lie dead— 
They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the gloomy day.” 

I have a theory of marriages. There should be none—or few— 
|in Autumn. Spring, when nature puts on “her mantle green,”’ 
| trimmed with flowers, is the appropriate season for the youthful and 
| romantic—the fresh in heart and hope ; Summer for the more ma- 
| ture, worldly and light-hearted ; Winter for the cold and prudent— 
| those who lack additional cash and comfort—from whose vocabu- 
| lary “bliss” has long since been expunged, and “convenience” 
| substituted in its place. But in the season of falling leaves and 
drooping fowers—when the bird has ceased its song; when the 
earth is filled with fading loveliness, and the sun is dimmer in heaven, 
| none but the widow and the widower—those of blunted or blighted 


| feelings and affections, on whom never more “ the freshness of the 














| heart shall fall like dew,” should, as the lawyers say, “join issue” 
| in the season of desolation and decay. » 

| Some people, with heads of lead and nerves of whipcord, pretend 
| that the changes of season or atmosphere, or the scenes of physical 
| renovation or decay with which they are alternately encompassed, 
| makes no sort of difference with them ; that they are just as elate 
| in spirit groping through a fog as basking in the sunshine; and 
| that, with the exception of the mere animal sensations of cold, 
damp, etc., it is of little moment to them whether they are saluted 
oy the soft southwest or raw northeast ; and as far as the different 
changes and shades of thought and feeling, called into action by the 
bursting beauty of Spring or the decaying glory of Autumn, that it 
is mere whim, fancy, imagination. This may be true as regards 
their own petrified souls and cast-metal carcasses; otherwise it is 
thoroughly false. If the mind is involuntarily anticipative, and there- 
| fore cheerful, in Spring, it is just as naturally and involuntarily 
retrospective, and therefore melancholy, in Autumn. Did ever man 
| catch himself chuckling over a by-past jest as he walked over the 
| sere, brown fields; or humming a cheerful ditty as he trod the 
| mazes of the withered wood toward the close of October? The 
moan of the wind, as it whirled the dry leaves from the tree, and 
the hollow echo of his footsteps as he stalked over them, would soon 
| convince his heart and ear that there was a discord in the strain— 
that it was not in unison with the mournful melodies of the dying 
j year. No: all that savors of « L’Allegro” seems light and vain— 
| frivolous and heartless, at such a time and in such a place. “Then 
| comes the fit again,” to which all are occasionally subject, when 
the mind turns distastefully from the future to pertinaciously dwell 
‘upon the sorrow-checkered past. There are moments when the 
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mists of memory are more welcome to the mind than the most radi- 
ant visions of hope—when what is to be, no matter how full of pro- 
mise, is vapid and impertinent in comparison with what has been. 
Then we smile faintly and sadly over remembered joys, and more 
faintly and sadly still over remembered sorrows. But the mind 





cannot sustain itself in this mood. Cheerfulness will at length 
break in. We turn our steps again to the habitations of men. We || 
agree with the poet, that— | 
“Tis in vain . 
To complain 
In a melancholy strain, } 
Of the days that are gone and can never come again,” 


and we hasten homeward, where, if plump partridge, or delicate 
pheasant, or tender leveret, or other appropriate delicacy of the 
season, await our coming, a visible change ensues. A mild cheer- 
fulness irradiates the bosom, dispelling the tender melancholy that 
lately reigned paramount. Our animal—our carnivorous nature 
returns; the fumes from the savory viands ascend to the brain, 
driving thence all thoughts of mortality or decay. A placid glad- || 
ness steals over us—we eat, and are happy! ‘ What a piece of || 
work is man! how noble in reason,” etc. 











THE CENSOR. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PENITENT POET. 


My poetical effusion did not rest ; Eliza handed it round amongst 
her friends ; she saw it probably with the eyes of affection, and to 
her it no doubt was excellent. In a short time I was inundated 
with requests “ for a few lines ;” my whole time was spent in making 
verses for the albums of my female acquaintances; invitations 
poured upon me, and when I was in company every body seemed 
to court me. Wherever I was, the conversation turned upon poetry. 
My opinion was asked on all the thread-paper productions of the 
neighbourhood. They made me a critic, in spite of myself. When 
the usual remarks had been run through, as “ the lines want spirit,”’ 
“ the rhyme is imperfect,” ‘no fire,” ** low,” etc. I was completely 
at loss for words with which to condemn or approve the various 
productions offered for my inspection. The natural effect of this was 
that I began to consider all as the homage paid to superior genius, 
I affected singularity ; the love of praise began to be necessary to 
me, and I endeavoured to obtain it. I threw out hints of my 
intention of publishing my productions, said that it was against my 
nature to appear in the public character of a poet ; but my friends | 
so urged me, that I was unwilling to deny them. ‘“ Oh, do not deny 
them, Mr. , do not ; your genius ought to be given to the world; 
it must, indeed it must.” This was said by a young lady, of the age 
of thirty, in whose album I had written a flaming production, com- 
paring her eyes to the sun; her hair to its beams, and her intelli- 
gence to its light. She (I have often thought since) probably 
expected, that among my productions this might be published, and || 
the idea of showing her friends, that she had been so honoured, | 
was irresistible. 

Administer to a poet the snuff of flattery, and he will sneeze most 
egotistically. This was the case with me; they did flatter me, and 
I did sneeze with most pathetic egotism. In proportion as my 
natural modesty left me, I affected it the more ; I talked eloquently 
of my unfitness for the sternness, the coldness and the cruelty of 
the world ; nay, I talked myself, and was flattered by others into 
the belief that it was so; that nature had stamped me a poet; 
that my name was destined to flourish in capitals on the temple of 
fame, and under these impressions I scribbled away harder than ever. 

I now began, seriously, to entertain thoughts of publishing. I had’ 
been, it is true, but two years a poet ; but during that time I had 
accumulated manuscripts sufficient for two or three volumes; I 
therefore determined to make a selection from these and publish. 
A circumstance now happened which determined my course : I 
had sent numerous pieces to the different magazines and news- 
papers in the neighbourhood, and they had invariably been refused. 
Sometimes no notice was taken of them, at others they were ridi- 
culed. Once or twice they had nearly been published, for the 
editor remarked, ‘“‘ we have received the certainly pretty lines by 
Montaldo, but they are scarcely fit for our paper;” or “ the lines 
of Claudio are somewhat happy in invention, but they want polish.” 
Sometimes, “the lines to Eliza are respectfully declined ;” or, 
“ Eugenio, to the sky, is under consideration ;” which consideration 
was apparently always against my productions, for they never 
appeared. This constant refusal gave me much uneasiness, and 
I at times entertained serious doubts as to the genuineness of my 
inspiration. However, I persevered. I had sent two beautiful poems 
to different publications, and I determined that if they were not 
inserted, I would never prostitute my genius by writing for them 
again. The night previous to the publication of these papers, I 
passed sleepless and watchful ; my thoughts being entirely bent 
on the newspapers of the morrow. Towards morning, I fell into 
a kind of doze, in which I dreamed that my productions were pub- 
lished with complimentary editorial remarks. Uttering the words, 
‘at length my genius is known,” I awoke, much disappointed to 
find it was but a dream. It was scarcely daylight, or as I should 
have said—the god of day had scarcely risen from the bed of night. 
I dressed myself, and hastened to the office of “The Banner of 
Wisdom ;” it was not yet opened. A few sleepy-looking men were 
issuing from the cellar beneath ; they were the printers, and I thought || 
they had been printing my poem ; yes, I murmured mine. I strode || 
forward, with my head bent upon my breast, muttering and soliloqui- 
zing, Iam an author, ete. My cogitations were, however, brought 
to a period by a violent blow, which laid me sprawling on the un- |} 
feeling pavement. On recovering, I found I had come in contact |! 

















with a gentleman, who was lying apparently unable to help himself, 
on the same unfeeling pavement from which I had just arisen. He 
had been putting an “ enemy into his mouth,” which had not only | 
stolen away his brains, but almost knocked wut mine. I presume 
his head must have been in the same situation as mine, when we | 
came together, and thus we had neither seen the other. I assisted | 
him to rise, for which he grunted some half-intelligible curses, and | 
staggered off. But the office of “The Banner of Wisdom” was | 
now open. 

I hastily entered, purchased a copy, and as hastily retired. ‘ Stop, 
sir,” cried the devil, *‘you have not paid.” I returned, apologized, 
and paid the fiend. I turned into an alley and opened the paper. 
My heart palpitated as I did it. Judge what my feelings were, 
when I read the following : 

“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“We have lately been pestered by some rhyming geniuses, to such | 
an extent, that we can no longer endure the nuisance. We beseech | 
them to desist; if they will write anything at all akin to reason, 
we will publish for them; but such absolute nonsense as some mad- | 
brain, who calls himself ‘ Augustus,’ has sent, is enough to disgust | 
us with rhyme for a month. We could not in any way punish him 
more than by publishing the collection of bombast, which he calls 
‘The Maniac’s Song,’ but we will be more merciful to him.” 

I rushed back to the office with the paper, which I crushed into 
a heap in my hand, and hurled it at the poor unoffending devil—I then 
walked away cursing, till I reached home ; without remembering 
the other paper, to which I had also sent a poetical effusion. 

At breakfast, however, an unexpected delight was in store for 
me. Fate, or fortune, or genius, or something had taken a turn. 


| 


which they knew how to admire without being able to emulate. I 


|} could soon perceive that every successive day ele vated me in their 


estimation, as it did also in that of the ladies of the household. Even 
my master—the word boss was not known in Boston—an aristocrat 
of the old school, in whose awful presence neither apprentice nor 
journeyman ever dared to speak above their breath—more than 
once, as I learned from good authority, read and applauded the fugi- 
tive pieces of P. D. at his dinner-table, while surrounded by grave 
senators, judges, and the local literati of that age; and, after eliciting 
the approbation of his guests, dismissed the subject with a remark 
like the following:—“ Yes, gentlemen, the boy promises well for 
some future day; he being, at present, but the youngest elf of the 
chapel—and I challenge a contemporary in any part of the United 
States to produce a set of boys superior in mtellect, activity and 
mischief to my seven devils. Mary Magdalen’s were nothing to 
them. In short, I wont have a boy in my office unless he be a 
thorough-going Pickle—such always make the smartest men.” 
Whether the “old man’’—for by that appellation we always spoke 
of him—had really adopted this sentiment as an axiom or not, it is 
certain that his apprentices generally vied with each other in acting 
up to the character thus commended; and with so much success, 
that the celebrity of “ Colonel Ragewell’s devils,”’ is doubtless at 
this moment well recollected by such of the staid old citizens of 


|| Boston as at that period kept flower-gardens, fruit-trees, and other 


come-at-able attractions and temptations. 
Let fame muffle her trumpet as she pleases, its dullest note is still 


|| delicious music to the ear of a sensitive man. Let her breathe the 


name of any youthful aspirant even through a ploughman’s conch- 
shell, or a fishmonger’s tin bugle, and it is music still—and his young 
heart will palpitate with rapture at the sound. The niggard morsel 
of literary notoriety which I had now acquired, was too sweet and 
intoxicating not to excite new desires, and call forth more ambitious 





My sister entered the parlour, with “The Morning Intelligencer | aspirations. I was filled with new-fledged hopes, and felt compara- 


and Beacon.” “Charles,” said she, “ here are some beautiful lines 
to the spring.” ‘‘Nonsense,” said my father, “we are waiting 
breakfast for you.” But I heeded him not. Snatching the paper | 
from her hands, I hurried to my penetralia. There it was. How beau- | 
tiful it looked in print ! I read, and re-read. I smiled, nay, absolutely 
wept for joy. This incident determined me ; I would publish ; the 
world should feel my power, and as for that rascally editor of the 
“ Banner of Wisdom,” I would sacrifice him, and his paper should 
soon be rendered ridiculous by my biting satire. I sat down to write 
it, but was interrupted by a command from my father \o descend to 
breakfast. Thus was the editor of that paper saved from a ridiculous 
immortality. 

That day I procured thirty copies of “ The Morning Intelligencer 
and Beacon ;” these I delivered among my friends, telling them 
that they contained a few silly lines of mine, and begging that they 
would not mention it. Of course, it was soon known by all, and 
I was a greater poet than ever. I carried the paper about for a week, 
and several of my acquaintances, that I had not visited for a year, | 
were now honoured by a call from the author of “ Lines to the | 
Spring.” The object of these visits may be easily seen. I hada 
thousand ways of introducing the subject. ‘ Did you see the 
Intelligencer of last Thursday?” or “ what did you think of the 
lines to the Spring in the Intelligencer a few days ago?” I generally 
informed them in confidence ; or, as a mark of my particular regard, 
that I was the author of them. In some instances, however, the 
lines were condemned as poor, or they had been entirely unnoticed. 
In such cases, I punished their neglect and want of taste by inform- 
ing them that J was the author. 

My serious business of life now consisted in arranging and copying | 
my poems for publication. At last it was finished, and I made the 
attempt to get them published. ‘The publisher did not care to 
risk the publication of them; there was no taste for poetry of this 
kind.” I thought the rascals laid a peculiar emphasis on the words 
“this kind,” and I left them indignantly. I made various trials, 
and met with similar results. At length, on scraping together my 
finances, I found myself rich enough to publish on my own account, 
and I determined to do so. I was resolved to put forth the 
whole strength of my genius, in writing an epic of three or four 
books, and send it into the world with a number of smaller pieces. 
Admirable thought! why did I not conceive it sooner? I spent 
some weeks in manufacturing a plot; in this I was perfectly suc- 
cessful ; I had conceptions wonderful and lofty ; high imaginings, | 
and mighty aspirations. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I determined to have the 
opinion of old Dennis Secundus on my work, previous to its publi- 
cation. I know not what it was that prompted me to this, for his 
condemning propensities were but too well known to the surrounding 
seribblers. His opinion shall be given in another chapter 








ORIGINAL AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 





MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST STEP IN THE BUSKIN. 


Tue success of my trarestie, as mentioned in the last article, en- 
couraged me to repeat an experiment thus happily tested through 
the instrumentality of my friend, who regularly transcribed my pro- 
ductions, and sent them to the press as before. The result was 
uniformly successful, and the poetical effusions of P. D. were to be 
met with in almost every country paper which came in exchange 
for the “ Rocket,’ generally preceded by some flattering remark 
of the selecting editor; who, in those by-gone days of literary 
honesty, seldom borrowed the goods of his neighbour, without 
giving honourable credit to the original proprietor. In due time, my 
friend and amanuensis (as per agreement) took care to whisper the 
secret (in the strictest confidence) to some equally communicative 
acquaintance, thus setting it afloat on a current that could not fail 
to bear it to the right quarter. 

This little stratagem had the desired effect; and my more imme- | 
diate associates were soon compelled to respect me for a talent | 


tively happy; for I at length found myself redeemed from the tor- 
ments of a temporal purgatory, and breathing the balmy atmosphere 


|| of an earthly paradise ! 


My time now passed pleasantly enough, and glided along with 
such noiseless velocity, that I was scarcely sensible of its flight, 
until startled by the arrival of my twentieth birthday. I had, in the 
meantime, become a regular contributor, both in prose and poetry, 
to a new literary miscellany, called the “‘ Boston Weekly Magazine,”’ 
published by Gilbert and Deane, the only work of the kind then ex- 
isting east of the Hudson river. I had also become known as the 
writer of several occasional odes, and lots of toasts for the fourth of 
July and other civic celebrations. I was likewise frequently em- 
ployed by timid or unlettered suitors, who had not sufficient confi- 
dence to venture a verbal declaration, to write their sonnets and 
love-letters, and to furnish them with acrostics on the names of 
their mistresees. As such services were always contracted for in 
confidence, and executed under u strict injunction of secresy, I con- 
| sidered them as “cash jobs,” and often found them very convenient 
| in recruiting an exhausted exchequer; for, some how or other, about 
| those days my finances had Acquired an unfortunate habit of melt- 
|} ing and resolving into a dew. In plain English, I had almost im- 
| perceptibly become a reckless spendthrift ; and from some premoni- 
tory symptoms, which still occasionally show themselves, I am not 
quite certain that the disease has ever been radically cured, notwith- 

| standing my having frequently submitted to courses of rigid diet and 
severe depletion ! 

During all this period, though I had several times visited my pa- 
| ternal home, twice only had I seen the object of my boyish flame, 
| Sophia Heartly; and then only in company. That sweetly-blushing 
| rosebud was now blooming in all the loveliness of womanhood ; and, 
| as rumour whispered, surrounded by a bevy of rustic admirers. We 
| had never corresponded; and, as if by a tacit mutual understand- 
| ing, we appeared to have forgotten our former intimacy and child- 
| like attachment. Indeed, her image seldom entered my mind, except 
| when connected with the idea of a rival; and them I felt like the 
mastiff in the fable, who obstinately determined to debar others from 
| the enjoyment of a treasure of which he could not himself partake. 
| Such was the unhallowed and unmanly sentiment that pervaded 
| my bosom on reading the following postscript in my sister Abby’s 
| last letter, which I received by private conveyance, one Sunday 
morning, and retired to my chamber to read; 

“P.S. You have lost Sophia; herhand is pledged to ycur friend 
Caleb Preston, whose arm you once broke. He is worthy of her.” 

“Worthy or not worthy,” I unconsciously exclaimed aloud, as I 
refolded the letter and thrust it into my pocket, ‘‘ she shall never be 
his, by heaven! Mine she is, and mine she shall be, or she shall be 
nobody’s!” 

“Bravo! Earl Osmond!” exclaimed a female voice behind me. I 
| started and turned toward the door, which I had carelessly left open; 
| and there stood Miss Ragewell, smiling, and blushing, and bridling; 
by turns, as if doubtful which of the three expressions would best 
| become her on the present occasion. Her embarrassment, however, 
| was much sooner conquered than my own, and she advanced toward 








|| me with a grace and dignity peculiar to herself. The reader will 
|| bear in mind that she was my master’s only daughter, possessing, 
'| by hereditary right, a due share of aristocratical feelings and family 
|| pride; insomuch that I had never ventured to look up to her but 
| with a respectful deference, bordering on awful reverence. She was 
|| now about two-and-twenty years of age. 


“ Bravo, Earl Osmond !”’ she repeated, with an encouraging smile. 
“ When you have finished your soliloquy, I shall ask a favour of you.” 

“] shall think it an honour, madam,” I replied, with a tone and 
manner slightly tinctured with theatrical affectation. “Born for 
your use, I live but to oblige you. Please name your request; to 
hear, is to obey.” 

“T find thee apt,” she replied in the same vein. “I wish you to 
write me some verses; say, from twelve to twenty lines; they must 
be highly complimentary, and appear in Gilbert’s next paper, ad- 
dressed to Miss A. R. I have a particular reason fur making this 
request.” ® 

“Rhymes you shall have without a reason ; but upon what subject 7” 

“Pshaw! How can a poet ask such a question? On love, to be 
sure; with some slight allusion to my musical proficiency.” 

“Conclude it done, my lady. But will it not be deemed presumption 
in me?” , 

“Leave that tome. NowI shall expect something in your best 
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style. The object is’——here she hesitated, and blushed deeply. 
“ No matter It is intended as a ruse de guerre, and it may 
decide the fate of a highly important campaign.” Here she left me. 

On the ensuing Saturday, the following lines appeared in the 
Weekly Magazine, from which they were afterwards extensively 
copied into other papers. Being on good terms with the pressmen, 
I found no difficulty in having half a dozen copies struck off, with 
the initials changed to S. H. These, of course, were sent to Cove- 
ville. This was what might be termed “killing two birds with one 
stone.” Candour compels me to add that other birds have sub- 
sequently been made to flutter by the self-same identical weapon. 
Here it is. 





TO MISS A. R. 
Those eyes have such volumes express'd, 
That had I not read the word ‘ no”. there, 
How fondly thy form I had clasped to my breast, 
And wish’d it for ever to grow there. 
Then temper that soul-thrilling gaze 
With frowns, dearest girl, | implore thee ; 
For, oh! in thy smiles such a witchery plays, 
That were it not wrong, I'd adore thee. 


Those lips have a sweetness divine, 
When accents of melody flow there, 
Ah, me! how I've panted to press them to mine, 
And wished them for ever to grow there. 
While rapt with thy musical strain, 
I hang in delirium o'er thee, 
Such ecstasies thrill in each tremulous vein, 
That were it not wrong, I'd adore thee. 


I had never any cause to repent the production and publication of 
the foregoing little effusion. Its effects were neither unpropitious 
nor transitory. : 

Thad long since formed acquaintance and contracted intimacies 
with several young men of parallel ages and standing, who pos- 
sessed tastes and sentiments congenial with my own; a circum- 
stance which naturally brought us often together. In short, we 
finally formed ourselves into a kind of literary club, or society, which 
was duly organized under the title of the “ Boston Fraternal Libra- 
rary Association ;” the most prominent objects of which, as detailed 
in the constitution, were “improvement in literary composition and 
declamation, and the establishment of a social library.’’ Such were 
indeed our ostensible objects, as expressed in “‘an appeal to the pub- 
lic’ for patronage ; but we had not been long associated, when most 
of our members were seized with a kind of epidemic, which has ever 
been more or less prevalentin all ages and countries where the stage 
was tolerated. It has been not inaptly termed mania dramatica, and 
is distinguished by some singular and remarkable symptoms; such 
as violent contortions of countenance, and ridiculous extravagance 
of gesture. Even femaies are subject to it, and it is whispered that 
there are several of that sex, belonging to families of high respecta- 
bility, now affected with the same malady in this enlightened city. 
There is, unfortunately, no cure for it, but time and experience. If 
we may credit ancient historians, the same disease was well known 
to the inhabitants of Abdera, a maritime town of Thrace, near the 
mouth of the river Nessus; where, during the reign of Lysimachus, 
they were afflictet-with a burning fever, which reached its maximum 
on the seventh day, and which affected their imaginations in such a 
manner, that every one fancied himself a player! 

I know not whether it were this same disease which Lucian here 
alludes to, that afflicted the members of our debating society; but 
the symptoms were certainly similar. Every one fancied himself 
a player; and at our weekly meetings, on Saturday evening, little 
else was done than spouting soliloquies, and acting whole scenes 
from the most popular dramas. Although a majority of this club 
happened to be young men connected with the press, yet on the 
score of profession we were neither limited nor exclusive. On the 
contrary, almost every mechanical art and trade had its repre- 
sentative present; among which I can distinctly recollect two 
bookbinders, two carpenters, one cooper, a baker, a tailor, a hair- 
dresser, and a block-and-pump maker. 

But our star of principal magnitude, the “ George Frederick Cooke” 
of our company, was a stout, short, black-whiskered brother of the 
type, named Thomas Loring, who possessed an eye like Mars; a dark, 
frowning, tragedy-looking countenance; a deep guttural voice, and 
every other requisite to play the very devil! He would spout—oh, 
ye gods! how he would spout! until the alarmed watchmen would 
sometimes enter the house to learn the cause of such a nocturnal 
uproar and preternatural bellowing! Tom, nothing daunted, would 
continue his speech, or vary it to suit the occasion. Take the fol- 
lowing, as an example: In the middle of Richard’s first soliloquy, 
at the words, r 

“ Dogs bark at me as I halt by them,” 


the landlord and a watchman entered the room, whom the young 
ranter saluted, after an appropriate start, with 

‘* Avaunt and quit my sight!” 
and thundered forth the whole of Macbeth’s address to Banquo's 
ghost, before he would hear a word from the intruders. 

The fame of Master Betty, the young Roscius of England, was 
then at the zenith of its splendour; and Master Loring swore— 
I do not exactly recollect by what power, or on what book—to 
eclipse his transatlantic competitor, or to fall, “like Lucifer,” never 
to rise again. 


These noisy but fascinating exercises were at length so immodce- || 


rately indulged, that they began to make fearful inroads on our 
time, finances, and morals. Our place of meeting was a tavern, 
where we hired a large room on the secund floor, warmed and lighted, 
at three dollars per night. Wine, cigars, and other refreshments 
constituted part of the evening’s entertainment, and however 
poorly we succeeded in the general range of the drama, we were 
certainly not a whit behind our betters in the Road to Ruin! We 
finally determined, by a unanimous vote, that talent like ours ought 
not any longer to be hid in seclusion, but that it had become our 
bounden duty to let their effulgence burst at once upon the world— 
to astonish—enrapture—edify ! 

Fired with this sublime and patriotic idea, we resolved to nego- 
tiate for the city-assembly room, then called concert-hall; and as 
the president of our fraternity had passed his minority, and was now 
receiving a weekly salary, as one of the carpenters of the Federal- 
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ing the arrangement. On the same security, we obtained lumber 
and other materials for building a temporary stage, constructing 
scenery, dresses, &c. and all the nameless et ceteras involved in 
such an enterprise. In the course of a fortnight, concert-hall had 
thus become converted, or rather perverted, into a very handsome 
minor theatre; and the public were duly informed, through the me- 
dium of the newspapers, that a company of amateurs would “ have 
the honour to appear before them, for the first time, on the Tuesday 
evening next ensuing, in the tragedy of Richard the Third, with 
appropriate scenery, dresses, and decorations.” After the play, 
several recitations were to be given, one of which was to be original, 
and spoken by the author. The evening’s entertainments to con- 
clude with the much admired farce of the Review, or the Wags of 
Windsor. Tickets, at one dollar each, to be had at the bar. 

This tragedy was adopted, by unanimous consent, for the purpose 
of giving Loring an opportunity for a full display of his histrionic 
powers. Our president, who also acted as stage-manager, was the 
only one of our number who felt no ambition to appear on the 
stage; and if all stage-managers were like him in this particular, 
we should not so often see them attempting to fill parts, for which 
neither nature nor education ever fitted them, instead of casting 
them to others to whose powers they are better adapted. The cha- 
racter of Gloster was Loring’s, of course; that of the unfortunate 
King Henry, was assigned to Isaac Lucas, a printer, who was also 
cast for Looney Mac Twolter, in the afterpiece. Nathaniel Wright, 
also a printer, was to play Richmond and Deputy Bull; while 
Perry Doolittle, now the spoiled child of flattery, who thought him- 
self capable of doing any thing and every thing he attempted, con- 
descended to study the parts of Lord Stanley, in the play, and that 
of John Lump, in the farce. The remainder of the cast has escaped 
my recollection. Having no females attached to the company, to 
me had been allotted the task of cutting the tragedy in such a man- 
ner as to do without them; with the exception of Lady Ann, who 
was represented by a handsome beardless boy, whose name I forget. 

The day and hour at length arrived, and every thing was in rea- 
diness for the grand experiment. A more satisfactory rehearsal 
than ours of the morning was, perhaps, never witnessed on any 
stage, as every one was nearly “letter perfect;” and 1, who had 
repeatedly rehearsed my part in lonely by-streets and sylvan soli- 
tudes, thought myself the most perfect of all. The heights of Bun- 
ker had heard me exclaim by moonlight, 





“ The English are high mettled, sir ;” 


and the sleeping echoes of the common had been frequently awak- 
ened to whisper from their airy cells a response to the assertion, that 


** Fortune, like women, will be close pursued.” 


In reply to the watchman’s midnight challenge of “ who goes there?” 
my answer would probably be, in the language of my part, 


“T know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess.” 


“ Answer, sir, or I’]] take you to the watch-house!”’ at the same 
time, suiting the action to the word, Charley extended a long pole, 
on the end of which was an iron hook, shaped like a shepherd’s 
crook, or a bishop’s crosier, which caught me by the neck. 

“You are out this late for no good, young man, go home imme- 
diately, and no more spouting in the street.” 

“ Sir, you have no cause to doubt my loyalty— 

I ne’er yet was, nor ever will be false.” 
“I have just confined one noisy street-walker,’’ continued this 
honest guardian of the night, “as the fellow had not a four-pence- 
hapenny in his pocket to treat me with.” I took the hint and 
handed him nine pence, finishing the scene with, 


‘As I prove true, my lord, so deal with him.” 


But to return. Concert-hall was brilliantly lighted, and began to 
fill at an early hour with the very elite ofthe town. Our enterprise 
was emphatically a novelty, at that period, in the metropolis of 
Massachusetts, whose inhabitants are verbally “full of notions.” 
The project was unique, as nothing of the kind had ever before been 
announced ; and in the language of the newspapers, there was some- 
thing in the style of our appeal to the public that indicated “talent 
of a superior order.’’ Our company were all dressed for their res- 
pective parts; and several old stagers from the Federal-street theatre, 
which never opened on Tuesday evening, were drilling us behind 
the scenes. Among others, was Mr. Jones, an excellent actor, and 
husband to the:prettiest woman that had ever stepped upon the Bos- 
ton boards. He was kindly giving me a very salutary lesson on the 
score of diffidence, and assured me that the only method to avoid 
embarrassment on a first appearance, was to consider the audience 
as so many wooden images; and, above all, to recognise no coun- 
tenance among them; as the glance of a familiar eye would be more 
likely to disconcert me, than the gaze of a thousand strangers. I 
wish I had profited by his counsel. 

Four violins, two clarionets, and one French horn, led by an un- 
fortunate German, named Mumler, constituted our orchestra, and 
were now playing Hail Columbia, as a substitute for the overture, 
when I was invited by the manager to take a peep at the audience 
through a slit in the green curtain. I readily but rashly complied, 
for all my newly acquired philosophy vanished at the sight! Such 
a formidable array of beauty, taste and fashion, caused me to shrink 
| into nothing, and to wish sincerely that fire had consumed our ap- 
| peal to the public, (on which I had so much prided myself, and 
| which I had taken so much pains to render effective and imposing, ) 
| before it reached the press, and thereby brought me into the pre- 
sent scrape. Directly in front of the stage, but on a distant seat, 
sat my aristocratical master, Colonel Ragewell, with most of his 
family, including the lady herself to whom the foregoing verses had 
been addressed. This picture was appalling enough, in all conscience; 
but my fever did not reach its climax, till a gentleman whom I 
knew to be intimate with the family, came behind the scenes and 
informed me in a whisper, saying he had it from good authority, 
that “much was expected, on this occasion, from the author of lines 
to Miss A. R.” This intimation, which was kindly intended as 
encouragement, almost annihilated me; and before I could recover 
from this “confusion worse confounded,” a second ambassador from 
the auditory seized my hand, saying—“The author of the Appeal 
cannot fail to acquit himself well.” At that moment the bell rang, 
and the curtain was drawn up. The result shall be the subject of 
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MR. COLE’S PICTURE. 


We ought to have mentioned this exhibition before. It does 
honour to the country, as well as to the artist; for every country is 
honoured by every valuable production of those who belong to it. 

Cur readers are doubtless aware that the picture in Barclay-street, 
to which we allude, represents the announcement of our Saviour's 
birth to the shepherds. No moment can be imagined more full of 
exulting interest. It is almost too much for the power either of 
painting or of poetry. Not to have been utterly crushed by such a 
subject is something. To have approached it with so much intelli- 
gence does Mr. Cole infinite honour. 

Briefly to describe the manner in which the event is rendered, our 
distant readers, who are not fortunate enough to see the work, must 
imagine a landscape broken with cliffs, and overlooked by massy, 
picturesque towers, which, to mark the Roman sway at that time in 
Judea, are fashioned rather in the round Roman than the square and 
flat form of the national architecture. At the right of the picture, a 
flood of radiance pours from clouds sustaining an angel in rainbow 
drapery, who points to a bright star opposite. The rays from this 
star shape it into a cross, the stem of which, extending from the 
skies, rests upon a building below, and is reflected in a lake. The 
centre foreground seems meant for the table of a cliff. Three shep- 
herds, representing the three ages of the manhood, maturity, and 
decline of life, have just caught the glorious vision. The old man is 
erect, and leaning on his crook, and gazing and listening with hum- 
ble ecstasy and reverential confidence. The young man is prostrate 
and adoring. The one of middle age is still upon the earth, shadow- 
ing his pained eyes from the sudden burst of light, and seems in con- 
fusion and appalled. The shepherds’ dog has been startled up, but is 
looking away from the vision, unconscious whence come the sound 
and light. The sheep are mostly sleeping or ruminating, unmoved 
by the wonder. On a distant cliff, some smaller figures of shepherds 
stand in attitudes of amazement. 

All this, we are aware, can give but a feeble notion of what we 
would advise every one to see. That the work can afiord no exer- 
cise for the spirit of criticism, we will not pretend to assert. We 
have heard, for instance, that the angel is too colossal; that its 
length seems at least eleven heads, when the tallest male figure 
should be proportioned at nine, and the tallest female at seven; and 
it has been added that the authority of the classicakmasters of the 
art cannot be offered as a justification for increasing the size in the 
super-human beyond the human figure, though it can for the utmost 
possible increase of perfection in form and in expression. It has 
also been objected that the attitude of the angel is bad: the right 
hand being placed with an awkwardness which might be obviated 
by spreading it gracefully on the other side, so as to throw the 
figure open, and extending the left towards the star. The figure of 
the old man has been censured as being too short, and the leg too 
muscular; and the hue of the drapery about it not sufficiently in 
contrast with the flesh. The little figures on the remoter cliff have 
also been complained of, one of them especially as wearing his legs 
like a pair of extended compasses. The weeds in the foreground 
have been wished away; some, too, have desired that the star 
should be loftier, believing that the contrast with the deepest blue of 
the beautiful sky would increase its brilliancy; and others have 
thought that the reflection of the star would have rendered the 

















street theatre, we found no difficulty on his responsibility in mak- 
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appearance of the water more pellucid, and that of its shores more 
definite and dark. 

But if all these are faults, and not mere carpings, they are faults 
which, mighty as they seem, a day’s work would extinguish. They 
do not touch the merit of the work in any vital part. They take 
nothing from the prevailing richness of the colouring, and the ad- 
mirable disposition of the cliffs and valleys, and the light and shade 
The monotony of the valley is exquisitely relieved by the manner 
of disposing of the black dog and the white sheep; and the mode in 
which the light is made to fall upon the road behind a cliff, deserves 
high praise. Indeed, though we can readily write about objections, 
because there is a limit to them, we will not trust ourselves to at- 
tempt the enumeration of all this picture’s claims to panegyric, for 
we must economize our space. It is not fitting, however, that we 
should pass, without especial notice, the exquisite poetry expressed 
in the painter’s imagination of the star shaping itself into the cross, 
and the rainbow drapery of the angel, as the emblem of hope and 
the remembrancer of the promise of mercy vouchsafed by the Deity 
when the first desolation was accomplished. There is fine fancy, 
too, in the effect of this mighty message upon the three ages, and 
in strongly contrasting the excitation of the scene upon the shep- 
herds, with its entire powerlessness over the animals, who are repre- 
sented by former painters as the most powerfully affected of the two, 
and scampering from the radiance. We understand that the work 
was a very rapid one—a work of less than two months. If Mr. 
Cole can thus suddenly produce a picture of so much merit, what 
may we not expect from future efforts, upon which he can bestow 
more time and equal talent? Let every one go and see this effort; 
and should any come away unconvinced of its excellence, let him 
keep the secret, for he will be puzzled to find another who does not 
look upon it as a work of first-rate merit. 











THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE. 


MR. AND MRS. WOOD. 


Tue Woods have never given more pleasure than during their 
present engagement. New-York has been especially favoured in the 
musical way for the last few months. In addition to the Opera- 
house, which competent judges pronounce one of the most beautiful, 
and exclusively the most comfortable of all houses for elegant 
amusement in the world, we have had at the Park the queen of 
English song, in the brightest glory of her splendid powers. She 
seems often, indeed, to have been inspired with an ambition to try 
whether her single excellence in English music, could not excite an 
audience beyond the combined talents of the Italian company, aided 
by all the foreign charms of Italian ornament ; and she has gained 
her point. Music is certainly the most innocent and exalting of 
pleasures; and we rejoice that even in times when the bitter feelings 
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of party are at their height, and so many complaining of the want 
of other notes than those of Mrs. Wood, it should attract admirers 
enough to prevent discord in the manager’s treasury. 

Concerning Mr. Wood, we have not been silent because we ever 
wish that he should be so; for we do not know a singer of his school 
who can give greater gratification. There is about him, and about 
his songs, an air of bonhommie, of honest heart and soul, which 
would delight even with inferior skill. But he must not be jealous of 
us for bestowing all the room we have for praise upon his lady. 


_—_— 


MR. POWER. 


If we may believe the concurring testimony of both foreign and 
native critics, this actor is the best Irishman upon the stage. But 
this is not all—he is a man of letters and a gentleman, and the more 
he is known, the more highly will he be appreciated and esteemed. 
He landed upon these shores unheralded, and comparatively un- 
known; and, notwithstanding these disadvantages, he has pro- 
ceeded, step by step, until he has acquired a reputation amongst us 
as enviable as it will doubtless be enduring. As an evidence of his 
present popularity, we have only to refer to his recent benefit in this 
city. A bill destitute of the least novely, with no extraneous aid— 
unless the miserable efforts of a wretched stock company can be so 
termed—was advertised, and lo! the house was filled to overflow- 
ing, with the wi, taste, genius, beauty, fashion and wealth of the 
town! and a more delighted and merry audience never assembled 
within the “ magic circleof a Thespian fane.’”’ There sat a learned 
judge, forgetful of his habitual gravity, shaking his sides with 
laughter ; and there a venerable knight of the lancet, acknowledging 
in every glance that the irresistible drollery and humour of the com- 
median before him, was more efficacious for curing the dyspepsia 
than all the drugs—and they have not been a few—that he ever admi- 
nistered to his confiding but disappointed patients—here the wife of 
sixteen and near her the maid of sixty—the haughty beauty and the 
simple girl—the gaudy foppling and the thrifty cit—-the needy poet and 
the wealthy heir :—merchants, lawyers, editors, bankers, brokers and 
politicans on both sides the fence, were all harmoniously commin- 
gled, and joining in one general concert of ha! ha! Verily, it wasa 
sight to lighten the care-worn bosom, and many a bosom was light- 
ened of its sorrows, or we are not judges of the matter. In times like 
these, of political commotion and pecuniary distress, such a man as 
Power is a public benefactor, for he compels us to lay aside our 
cares, and enjoy “the good the gods provide,” with buoyant spirits 
and a merry heart. But Power has left us for a season, to scatter 
the rich blessings of his humour beyond the mountains; and all the 
harm we wish him, is a prosperous tour and a speedy return. 


MISS CHARLOTTE BARNES. 


This interesting young lady, the daughter of our old favourites 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, made her first appearance at the Park 
theatre, on Saturday evening, the twenty-ninth of March, in the 
character of Angelina, in the Castle Spectre. She is quite a pretty 
girl, in her fifteenth year, and, under the guidance and instruction 
of her parents, will, no doubt, do credit to her teachers. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 

The new drama of “ Knickerbocker’s History of New-York,”’ will 
be produced by Mr. Hackett early in May. We regard it as not 
the least misfortune of the times, that a piece so aided by local 
associations, and depending upon the acting of the performers 
hardly less than its own intrinsic merits, should fall into the hands 
of such a stock company. If the play survives the treatment it will 
unquestionably receive, it will add new laurels to the reputation of the 
author and dramatist. That there are a few exceptions to our gene- 
ral remark respecting the company, we are ready to admit, and take 
a pleasure in writing the names of Placide, Mason, Mrs. Wheatley 
and Mrs. Sharp, as performers who, in their several lines, would 
grace the boards of any theatre. But their talents will not exempt 
the Park from the reproach of having a wretched company; and 
the trash of the dozen unknown, dissipates the pleasure derived from 
the efforts of the most admirable actors. Even the glorious personi- 
fications of the Kembles have suffered in the degrading companion- 
ship of inefiiciency and dulness which dims, as with a mist, the 
splendour of talent, and seeks to reduce all to their own despicable 
level. We assure Mr. Hackett, however, that in either event, 
whether he succeed or fail in his forthcoming piece, the public will 
rightly distribute the praise and censure. 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 


THE SIX DEGREES OF CRIME. 

This new drama was recently produced at the Bowery theatre, 
with very good success. It is a play replete with stirring incidents 
and natural situations; and is entitled to the warmest commendation, 
from the great moral lesson it inculcates. The hero of the piece, 
Julio Dormilly, was played by the author, Mr. F. S. Hill, with ad- 
mirable effect. We have seldom witnessed such rapid improvement 
in the progress of a young actor, as has been displayed by this gen- 
tleman. His efforts in the early parts of his drama indicated his 
prospects of future excellence in elegant comedy ; while his graceful, 
spirited and impressive action, and his correct reading, in the latter 
acts, gave abundant testimony of his capability to sustain himself in 
the loftier walks of tragedy. Towards an actor of Mr. Hill’s talent, 
education, and deportment we can entertain no other feeling than 
a sincere desire to see him succeed in the arduous profession he has 
undertaken. : 

This house goes on prosperously, with Mr. Parsons returned to 
town, and engaged here, and obtaining much applause. They have 
gilded up the mouldings too, and taken away the clumsy scrolls 
which were stuck about the pannels of the boxes, and given the 
whole a neat and genteel ensemble, by one prevailing hue, instead of 
breaking it up into a dozen, like the coat of Harlequin. We wish the 
music of cracking peanuts could be less audible ; for though we like 
music, and peanuts too, we confess we like both any where better 
than from the spectators in a theatre. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


The musical critic of the Evening Post, thus notices the new and 
fashionable hats worn by the gentlemen at the Opera-house: “A 
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very singular custom exists among certain people who patron- 
ize the opera, of wearing between the acts and at other periods of the 
evening, something that has the appearance of a worn-out hat, com- 
pletely mashed up, if I may use the expression, which they style 
‘opera-hats!’ It is difficult to imagine on what principle of fashion 
they can decently wear among the most respectable and well-dressed 
ladies, an apology for a hat, that I venture to say they would not 
pick up out of the street !’’ 


THE OUTLAW. 


This is the title of a manuscript tragedy, by an accomplished and 
gifted young lady, whose effusions have often adorned our co- 
lumns. It is dedicated, in a neat sonnet, to one of the editors of 
this journal, who has read the piece with much interest, and discerns 
in it the promise of future poetical excellence. In its present state 
it merits the name of an unfinished sketch, rather than of a tragedy, 
which should be a complete whole, to be successful; and, from its 
mauy indisp ble requisites, ranks among the very highest efforts 
of genius. Notwithstanding its imperfect execution, we perceive in 
the “Outlaw” the elements of a good plot, and were struck with 
several situations which are susceptible of much dramatic effect. 
We recommend to the fair author an enlargement and completion 
of the piece, and express our unfeigned gratification at the flattering 
compliment she has bestowed upon the writer of this article in se- 
lecting him as the object of her dedication. Appended to the tragedy 
are several smaller poetical pieces, evincing a cultivated taste. One, 
entitled “a Song,” we insert, as a warrant for our commendation : 

SONG. 
Come, wreath round my brow 
Those pale, sweet flowers; 
Were they not made for the festal hours? 
When the cup, like a sparkling ruby glows, 
And the rich, red wine to the brim o’erflows; 
And the heart, like a bird 
From its thraldom free, 
Flutters and carols so joyfully? 
Then twine round my forehead those fragrant flowers, 
They were made, like young beauty, for festal hours. 
Come, cheer up, my fairest! 
Each flowing curl 
I will twine with a chaplet of snowy pear! : 
Not a gem mid their raven hue must shine ; 
Thou wouldst dim them, my love, with those orbs of thine. 
Nay, shade not their beam— 
Mid the clear blue skies 
When the bright sun sinks, the pale flower dies. 
Then twine round my forehead those fragrant flowers, 
They were made, like young beauty, for festal hours. 
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‘© The Glee.’’—A club of amateur vocalists, adopting this title from 
their favourite class of song, has been some two years in existence 
in this city. At the close of the first, they gave an anniversary 
party at the city saloon, and were gratified by a brilliant assem- 
blage of at least five hundred of their friends. The warm expres- 
sions of applause spontaneously awarded upon that occasion to this 
truly English kind of music, so far confirmed their previous prepos- 
sessions in its favour, that, although dismembered, in anticipation of 
the business and heat of summer, they determined to reorganize 
their little corps on the return of the long evenings and cool air of 
autumn. One of their first steps, on reassembling, was the proposal 
(in accordance with the usage of such clubs in England) of a prize 
silver cup, of fifty dollars value, for the best original four or five- 
voice glee that should be sent to them for adjudication, on or before 
the first of January last. Within the time prescribed, six candidate 
compositions were received. All were examined and rehearsed with 
reference to a submission for award ; and, on the twenty-seventh of 
February, they were performed with all the advantages ofimpartiality 
which the club could give before a committee of five gentlemen of the 
first musical distinction. These gentlemen gave their award in favour 
of a four-voice glee by Charles E. Horn, entitled “‘ The World, Old 
Wisdom, and Cupid.”” There was a quintette, however, rather in 
the German than the English style of composition, upon which the 
judges bestowed great commendation, and the members of the club 
much pleased with it before, at once resolved to give a second gob- 
let (though not stipulated by their terme) to its ingenious author. On 
opening his seal, the signature proved to be that of Leopold Meig- 
nen, of Philadelphia. It was then determined that an anniversary 
party should be given on Thursday evening, the thirteenth of March, 
and Messrs. Horn and Meignen be invited to be present and receive 
the cups respectively assigned them. The prizes were both ready, 
and exhibited for presentation at that time; but, in consequence of 
Mr. Horn’s delay at Philadelphia, on his way from Richmond, only 
Mr. Meignen’s was delivered. This was a goblet eight inches in 
height, resembling in contour a bell-mouthed vase, with a group of 
musical instruments and book entwined with festoons of the leaved 
and clustered vine in alto relievo upon one side, and the following 
inscription tastefully engraved upon the other: “Presented by the 
New-York Amateur Club, ‘The Glee,’ to Leopold Meignen, Mus. 
Prof. ; a slight but cordial tribute of their admiration for the splendid 
musical talent developed in his beautiful quintette adapted to Ode 
xxi. of Moore’s Anacreon.” The duty of presenting it was assigned 
to the secretary of the club, who made it introductory to the piece, 
in honour of which it was bestowed, announcing it as follows: 
“The beautiful quintette which appears next in order among our 
selections, was one of the compositions sent to us as candidates for 
the prize. It was esteemed by the committee of award less strictly 
conformable to the style of the English glee than Mr. Horn’s; but 
its very high merit as a combination of melodies for so many equal 
voices, seemed to them, as well as to ourselves, entitled to more than 
silent respect. We accordingly resolved to present its talented 
author with a token of our admiration, similar to that bestowed upon 
his more successful brother artist. Mr. Leopold Meignen, a native 
of France, but an adopted citizen of Philadelphia, will now allow us 








the privilege of introducing him to our friends as the recipient of this 
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small but cordial proof of our respect.”” Mr. Meignen then rose, and 
the secretary proceeded : “ My only regret, sir, in being the organ of 
‘ The Glee,’ on this occasion, is the consciousness of my incapacity 
to express the full measure of our admiration. Although the tribute of 
our praise cannot affect a reputation resting upon claims so solid as 
yours, we feel an humble pride in being enrolled among those who 
can appreciate, although they cannot elevate, your fame. The cup 
which we present you is a pledge of our fraternal feeling with so 
eminent a votary of the lyre. Could we fill it for you, it should 
always sparkle with the purest flow of Castaly, and wake vour lips 
to breathe the sweetest inspirations of your favourite muse. Those 
inspirations will waft your name in music many a day after ‘The 
Glee’ and its little memorials are fergotten; but we shall not forget, 
during our brief existence as a club, the proud distinction we have 
enjoyed, in being the first to award an Anierican tribute to your 
talents.” Mr. Meignen received the cup in silence, claiming the 
privilege of a foreigner to give language to his sentimenis at an- 
other time. The next day, he made the following reply: ‘ I must 
confess that it is indeed difficult for me to give you an exact expres- * 
sion of my gratitude. What I feel is beyond what I could say, even 
in my own language; for, as I have already told you, my sending 
a piece for competition was rather as a testimony of my admira- 
tion of your scheme, than with any expectation of succees. It is 
most gratifying to me that my musical essay has met with your 
approbation; and I shall ever be proud to show the splendid and 
friendly gift that I have received from you. That alone, even with- 
out your other kindness, would make me forget that I am far from 
my own country, as it has given me, in this my adopted one, a per- 
manent proof that the fine arts are as wel! cultivated and encouraged 
in the new world as in the old one.” 

Mr. Horn, arriving a few moments after, was presented with the 
vase designed for him. It was a little smaller than the other, but 
of rich and delicate workmanship, embellished on one side with 
a vine-wreathed harp, and on the other with the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Presented by the New-York Amateur Club, ‘The Glee,’ to 
Charles E. Horn, Esq., having been awarded to him as a prize for 
the four-voice glee entitled ‘The World, Old Wisdom, and Cupid,’ 
being the first prize of the kind ever proposed and won in the United 
States.” Its presentment was accompanied with the following 
remarks: “ ‘The Glee,’ sir, are proud, in pursuance of the award of 
gentlemen of high professional skill, to present to you, on this occa- 
sion, the first tribute of the kind ever rendered in our country. May 
this little emblem of convivial feeling warm your heart with some 
portion of that interest towards us, which your delightful strains 
have so often waked in ours towards yourself. You have our sin- 
cere wishes for a long and brilliant musical career; and may you 
never find a public less disposed to acknowledge and do honour to 
your genius!” 

To which Mr. Horn replied:—“I accept your beautiful ‘prize- 
goblet’ with gratitude and pride. It is an event never to be erased 
from my memory. I confess myself at a loss for language to ex- 
press my sense of the very flattering encomiums you have been 
pleased to bestow on my professional exertions. If any trifle of mine 
has awakened kindly feelings in you toward me, believe me I have 
been amply repaid. I have found, in the society of your country, a 
host of valued and harmonious friends. It is my hope, sir, that your 
club will continue to propose a similar offering every season. It will 
prove encouragement to the profession, amusement to the lovers of 
music, and honour to your country. That health, harmony and 
happiness may continue to preside over its prosperity, is my heart- 
felt wish.” 

Such is the infant history of the first club in America that ever 
ventured an appeal to musical talents for a concentred effort in the 
field of composition. The pride of achievement in this instance ex- 
cited them to another enterprise, in all probability unprecedented in 
the records of American amateurs. Only three days after their 
second anniversary, they announced a concert for the benefit of the 
Institution for the Blind, and on the evening of the twentieth ultimo, 
they redeemed the pledge which this announcement gave, by a col- 
lection tributary to their unaided efforts, netting nearly three hundred 
dollars to the charity. But for an immense political meeting, that 
withdrew many of their friends, and the extremely short notice, 
which was met by numerous previcus engagements at the outset, 
it would probably have been a bumper. 

In retrospect of their career, “The Glee” are far from indulging 
in the spirit ofa triumph. Their only pride arises from a conviction 
of the merit of their cause; and they are not a little mortified, that 
so noble a department of song has suffered from their incapacity to 
do it justice. 

The Booksellers’ Advertiser.—Having examined three or four 
numbers of this new and useful periodical, we feel it incumbent 
on us to express our favourable opinion of its merits. It is a 
neatly-printed sheet, in quarto form, comprising eight pages, being 
a monthly register of new publications, American and foreign, alpha- 
betically arranged ; with all the titles at large, or a sufficient descrip- 
tion of the character, design and size of each work, and the names 
of the publishers. Also, announcements of new works, and new 
editions in preparation, at home and abroad; critical notices; anec- 
dotes and interesting facts and statistics, relating to authors and 
literature, ete. It is published by Messrs. West and Trow, and each 
number contains a due portion of original and well-selected matter, 
on subjects connected with the declared objects of the publication. 


The New- Yorker.—This is the name of a new weekly, published 
by H. Greely & Co., of this city, being a journal of popular litera- 
ture combined with general intelligence, and is issued at a price 
which places it within the reach of all classes, and it is well adapted 
to the wants and wishes of the community. It is a large sheet, 
and the first number is handsomely printed. 


The Evening Star has the following novel advertisement :— 
“ Wanted.—A machine for reading newspapers— to sift the chaff from 
the wheat—the dross from the gold—the cream from the skim-milk— 
the kernel from the shell—the editorial from the extracted matter— 
the ‘thrice-told tale’ from the newly concocted paragraph—the 
useful facts from idle fictions—the counterfeit coin from the una- 
dulterated medal—‘ the borrowed plumes’ from the legitimate fea- 
thers—in short, the wit, the genius, the spicy originality of pure 
invention, from the rubbish, the lumber, and the refuse of duliness 
and ignorance and imbecility.”’ 
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NOW WHILE THE STAR OF LOVE IS BRIGHT. 
A BALLATA—SUNG BY MR. SINCLAIR—POETRY BY RUFUS DAWES—ARRANGED, TO THE CELEBRATED GHIRLANDA OF TAGLIONI, BY T. COMER. 


ANDANTINO CON AFPETTO. 





come, where the ro - ses breathein sleep, Ere morn-ing wake 


gen-tle rest, And bids them 





2d—Here would I sit, and watch those eyes, 
Blue as the summer morning skies, | 


Then on this wildly throbbing breast, | 
While every pulse my love confest, 


Now _ the star of love 
while 


to bid them weep, While beau-ty 


With 


is bright, Now the air 
while 


Fain would I see thine eyelids close, | 
Leck’d in the fetters of the rose, 


= 





is hush’d in 


folds them to her breast, And bids them lie in 


sweet con -tent, with sweet con-tent, 





With sweet eontent, 
With sweet content. 








ORIGINAL FABLES AND ALLEGORIES. 





THE MOTH AND THE KING. 

A voune king about to take possession of his throne, while mus- 
ing One night in his study, beheld a pretty moth flying round one 
of the lights. 

“Silly fly,’ he said, “back, back; it dazzles but to burn;” and 
he put it away gently with his hand. Again and again it flew 
around the flame, and each time nearer and nearer. 

‘Tdle fool,” he exclaimed again, brushing it away; “ wilt thou be 
deceived by this fatal glare? Fly from the brilliant wo to the stars 
of heaven, which thou canst never touch, or by the simple flowers 
of the field—they will burn thee not.” 

Still the perverse insect rushed upon its fate till its powdered wings 
were consumed, and it lay fluttering and dying on the table. 

““Senseless dunce,”’ said the prince, “thou deservest thy destiny; 
die the victim of blindness and infatuation ; thou mightest have lived 
and been happy.” 

Years went by; the young prince grew to a stately monarch; but 
the lives of kings are seldom peaceful, and long before the curls 
which fell from his ample brow were touched by the snows of time, 
he stood at the block to yield his head to the fierce rage of an indig- 
nant and merciless people. He remembered the incident of past 
years, for his heart misgave him then that it might be an omen. 

* And is it even thus, then,” he said; “have all the splendours of 
royalty, all the pride of humanity, all the labour of science left me 
but on a level with the despised moth? Nay, a more rational end 
was his. It was but a puff of the blaze and he was free ; but I have 
fluttered around the deadly flame of ambition and died by inches.” 





THE GRASS AND THE FLOWER. 


Alovely flower stood blooming on a bush alone. It was the admi- 
ration of all, but most of itself. It unveiled its painted leaves in the 
sun; it glittered with the dew of morning, and breathed pleasant 
fragrance upon the air. Throned amid fresh green leaves, which 
sheltered as well as ornamented it, nothing could be more charm- 
ing and graceful. Every passer-by said, “ Look! what a beautiful 
flower!” 

Beneath this pretty and delicate creation of Providence there 
spread a green meadow, here swelling into gentle undulations, and 








here sloping till it fringed the bank of a running stream. The flower 


looked down on the lowly grass, and with a sneering air, and in a 
haughty tone, gave utterance te her thoughts : 

“ Behold this insolent grass, what does it so close to me? How 
mean: how homely! how different in appearance and destiny from 
me! Never does it hear the admiring murmurs which I excite. No 
rainbow hues streak its plain surface. It emits no fragrant odour— 
but remains to be trodden under foot by all who list, unvalued and 
unnoticed. I should like to know for what it was created.” 

“‘Tenorant and conceited fiower,”’ replied the grass, “that ques- 
tion might be better asked of thyself; for thou art as useless, idle, 
and fleeting, as thou art pretty. True, the scent which rises from 
thy silken leaves is grateful, but where will it be to-morrow? The 
gleaming of thy soft colours, too, amid the verdant leaves, is agree- 
able; but how soon will they fade neglected on the ground! Evan- 
escent child of vanity! I have witnessed the brief existence and 
death of a thousand such as thou, living unvalued, and perishing 
unmourned; and dost thou sneer at me because my stem is not so 
slender and brittle, my blades so fair as thine? Know that the wise 
regard me, even for my beauty, more than they do thee. I spread 
over the bosom of the earth a carpet of velvet. I clothe the uplifted 
hills in mantles of verdure. I furnish food to hundreds of animals, 
who derive from me the power to gratify man with the most deli- 
cious luxuries. The wind blows over me and hurts me not. The sun- 
shine falls on me, and I am yet unwithered. The snows of winter 
cover me, and I am ready to beautify the earliest spring. Even the 
steps of the many who tread upon me, do not prevent my growing 
ever bright and cheerful ; and heaven has blessed me with a colour 
of all others the most grateful to human eyes.” 

The saucy flower was about to reply, when a passer-by plucked 
it, admired its pretty hues, and threw it away. 





THE CANDLE AND THE STAR. 


Shakspeare and a popular novel were lying together in a lady’s 
library. 

“Pray, Master Shakspeare,”’ said the latter, “‘ what is the reason 
that you are bound up in such fine style, and are thought so much 
of, yet you are not half so often called out for service as 1? Every- 
body reads me. Every one wishes to borrow me. I am kept busy 
all the time.” 

“J will answer thee by a story,” said Shakspeare. ‘ A candle 
once made the same reproach to a star. ‘See!’ said the first, ‘how 
I am used—how indispensable I am to the family. They could 





not do without me: they scarcely mind that thou art in existence.’ 
—'‘Ah!’ said the star, ‘to-morrow thou wilt be consumed and for- 
gotten; but I shall be admired when thou, and they who use thee, 
shall have passed away. Past ages have gazed on me with delight, 
and I shall last for ever.’” 





THE BLIND GOOSE. 


** How dark it is!” said an old blind goose, one bright summer- 
day, as the sun was blazing in his morning splendours. “I am 
tired of this place for its perpetual gloom.” 

“Tt is not dark, thou murmuring fool!” said a young lark, who 
accidentally overheard this soliloquy. ‘‘ All here is brightness and 
beauty. But thy eyes are out; and, rather than own that the 
defect lies in thyself, thou dost slander all the lovely works of 
heaven. If thou art ashamed of thy misfortune be silent, and thou 
mayst escape reproach ; but when thou speakest, thou art exposed.” 


REPLY TO A POPULAR MELODY OF MR. MOORE. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


GentLtemen—The little ditty, called, ‘“‘There’s nothing true but 
heaven,” is a great favourite, as you know; but I always thought 
it gave a morbid view of life and Providence, and, though religious 
words were used, there were neither morals nor piety in it. A gen- 
tleman, who sometimes tags a rhyme, seems to be of the same 
opinion, for I saw in a lady's commonplace-book, the other day, 
what was termed a reply to Moore’s song. I copied it, and enclose 
it to you, to use as you see fit. D. 

This world’s not all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given : 

For, from his station here below, 
Bright prospects rise, high duties flow, 
yhich show him heir of heaven. 

Nor false the light of glory’s plume, 
For patriot deeds when given: 
And love and hope and beauty’s bloom, 
With bliss man’s path of life ilume— 
A foretaste sweet of heaven. 
Nor wanderers we of stormy day, 
On doubt’s dark billows driven ; 
Religion’s mild, benignant ray, 
Beams on our path, and lights the way * 
To endless bliss in heaven. 
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